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INTRODUCTION. 

HE object of this work is to describe the 
general nature and practice of banking for 
the information of those who may require the 
assistance of an elementary work on the sub- 
ject, either as a guide to the duties of the profession 
or for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
ordinary business transactions of our monetary system. 
There are at present upwards of 3,400 banks and 
branch banks in the United Kingdom, collectively em- 
ploying many thousand clerks, and yet there is scarcely 
a trade or profession so completely destitute of elemen- 
tary works to teach its rudiments, more especially as 
regards the simple daily routine of ordinary clerical 
work which forms 'the principal pajt of the duty of a 
banker's clerk. 

There is not a single treatise which could be placed 
in the hands of a person unacquainted with banking, 
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2 THE BANKER'S CLERK. 

from which he could learn something of its principles 
and practice, with the exception of the works of the 
late J. W. Gilbart, Grant's " Law of Banking," Macleod's 
"Theory and Practice of Banking," and "Elements 
of Banking," and some similar works ; to which we 
may add the valuable letters on country banking by 
Thomas Bullion, which appeared in the " Bankers' 
Magazine " many years ago. 

All these, however, are expensive, and consequently 
beyond the reach of most bankers' clerks, and are, 
moreover, hardly simple enough for a young man who 
has probably only just left school, and to whom every- 
thing connected with business appears new and strange. 

The need, therefore, of a simple manual or handy- 
book (such as already exists for almost every other 
trade, business, or profession), sufficiendy cheap to 
place it within the reach of even the youngest clerk, 
is self-evident ; and we trust this little work may be 
found to supply the want. 

A learner in a banking-house has generally to find 
out the principles and routine duties of his employ- 
ment in the best way he can. 

If he happens to have considerate associates, they 
will readily explain what is required as the occasion 
arises ; but should he be less fortunately circumstanced, 
he will often feel the want of some book to which he 
might refer for instruction. 

These remarks also apply, though in a minor degree, 
to persons who, having had some years' experience, 
have acquired a general knowledge of the practical 
part of their profession. 

There are many bankers, even, who would be glad 
to know how to act, without risk, in reference to many 
points which arise with regard to the negotiation of 
bills of exchange ; — ^not to speak of the great variety 
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of perplexing questions and pressing emergencies to 
which a banker is subject^ and which he should be 
prepared for. 

With reference to the public generally, they have 
few opportunities of learning much, either of the 
principles or practice of our banking system. And if 
it were a subject with which they had no particular 
concern, this would not perhaps be a very serious evil. 
But, as it is, every person is more or less affected by 
the operations of the banker ; and though it may not 
be necessary for a merchant to know how many books 
a clerk will have to enter his bills in before they are 
finally presented for payment, it is surely an advantage 
for him to know on what general principles his banker 
will be likely to act in discounting or refusing to dis- 
count the bills he may send to him. 

There are several classes of persons, therefore, to 
whom a work explaining in a popular manner the 
general nature of banking operations would be accept- 
able. The system of book-keeping, or at least the 
principle of the system, might be learned from some 
of the many treatises on the " Art of Bookkeeping by 
Double Entry ; " the method of conducting business 
behind the counter, as far as relates to the ordinary 
transaction of a banker and his customers, might be 
understood from some of the general descriptions to , 
be met with occasionally in periodicals and encyclo- 
paedias ; and an idea of the thousand-and-one theories 
of the currency, to which additions are being made 
every day, might be gained from the innumerable 
pamphlets which are constantly being published. But 
for a plain and concise general description of the 
important subjects connected with these matters ; for 
a familiar introduction to the mysteries of the banking- 
house; and for a summary of the precautionary 
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4 THE banker's clerk. 

measures which those who deal in money must observe 
in all their business transactions in order to escape 
the machinations of the forger, the swindler, and the 
dishonest tradesman ; — for general information on all 
these subjects, of such importance to a banker, we do 
not know of any work to which we could refer. 

It has therefore been thought that a smaller work, 
written on the plan of, and published in cpnnection 
with, the series of " Guides to Service," might be ac- 
ceptable ; and with this idea the following pages have 
been prepared. Although it is not possible to enter 
into a full description of all the topics connected with 
banking within the space assigned to each treatise in 
this series, as much practical information as possible 
is afforded in the following pages. 

In the First Part^ the peculiarities of the two sys- 
tems of joint-stock and private banking, as carried on 
in Great Britain, are briefly noticed, after which a 
description is given of the various transactions which 
constitute the ordinary business of a banker, including 
the manner of keeping current accounts and deposit 
accounts, the discounting of bills, the nature of cash 
credits and advances on loan, the issue of notes, and 
the various kinds of agency business usually trans- 
acted. With reference to these matters, it is hoped 
the description will enable any reader to understand 
them ; while the general rules of business, and the 
various points of law noticed in connection with each 
subject, may perhaps not be unacceptable, as well to 
the more experienced banker's clerk as to the learner. 

In the Second PartyXYiQ system oi bank book-keeping 
is explained. In order to render as clear as possible 
this technical branch of the subject, the books in 
general use are fully described, and a sketch is given 
of the manner of making an entry in each. This plan 
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of describing an actual operation^ showing the nature 
of each entry, and tracing the connection of the entire 
system of books, will, it is thought, be of considerable 
service to those who, on first entering a bank, are 
obliged to perform many operations without seeing the 
necessary connection they have with each other. The 
suggestions with reference to expedition and accuracy 
in keeping the various accounts may also prove useful. 

The Third Part of the work contains a general 
description of the various officers usually employed in 
a bank, with a notice of their particular duties, accom- 
panied by suggestions for enabling learners to perform 
their work satisfactorily, and to escape pecuniary loss 
from fraud, or from inaccuracy, in the hurry of busi- 
ness. This part of the subject is prefaced with a few 
observations on the business-education necessary to 
be acquired by a banker's clerk, which may be of ad- 
vantage to persons who intend entering the profession. 

Although the work may be far from complete with 
reference to the subjects on which it treats, some 
allowance must be made for it as one of the first 
attempts to render familiar a very useful kind of know- 
ledge. As pains have been taken to render the book 
as useful as possible to the class of persons for whom 
it is intended, the writer hopes that it may fulfil the 
object with which it is presented to the public. 



PART I. 




GENERAL NATURE OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 

General ignorance on the subject — Panic of 1825 and its results 
— Private banks— Joint-stock banks — Description of general 
banking business, 

|N a commercial country like England, all 
the transactions of the busy classes of 
society, the dealings of the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the landowner, the trades- 
man, the artisan, and even of the private gentle- 
man, are so intimately connected with the opera- 
tions of the banker, that nothing can be done without 
his assistance ; and every class is dependent on him 
in various ways for pecuniary accommodation. The 
public ought,, therefore, to be acquainted with the 
nature of his profession, or at least with the principles 
by which he is guided in his ordinary dealings. Yet 
few persons, excepting those who are necessarily brought 
into immediate contact with a banker by the nature of 
their business, have a clear understanding of the impor- 
tant duties he performs in society. We think, therefore. 
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that we cannot begin this little work better than by 
describing, in the first place, the different systems of 
banking carried on in this country ; the nature of a 
banker's transactions ; and the rules of business by 
which these transactions are or should be governed. 

We cannot in such a treatise as this pretend to give 
even a sketch of the history of banking in this country ; 
but it is necessary that we should say a few words with 
reference to the two systems of banking — private and 
joint stock — now carried on ; because many of the re- 
marks contained in the following pages have reference 
to peculiarities in the constitution of each, that will be 
more easily understood after such an introduction. 

Until within the last fifty years all the banks in this 
country, with the exception of the Bank of England, 
were private banks. That corporation having, in the 
year 1708, obtained a charter by which the establish- 
ment of banks consisting of more than six partners was 
prohibited, the business of banking was confined to 
private individuals, possessing fortunes large enough to 
enable them to carry on the extensive dealings of 
bankers in a great commercial country. But the 
profits derived from such transactions being consider- 
able, persons of inferior capital were led to become 
bankers ; and while money and credit could be easily 
obtained (as during the period when the Bank of 
England was restricted from paying gold for its notes), 
these bankers, being supported by loans, for a time 
went on very smoothly. In the year 18 19 there were 
940 private banks in England and Wales ; of which 
number no less than 240 became bankrupt, or, from 
various unfavourable circumstances, were obliiged to 
retire from business within two years. The misery 
occasioned by such an occurrence can scarcely be 
described. 
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In the year 1825 another panic brought on a second 
general stoppage and bankruptcy ; and it was then seen 
that, in order to afford the public security against the 
ruin produced by such catastrophes, it was necessary 
to make some alteration in the banking system. Joint- 
stock banking in England and Ireland was then made 
legal. It may be said to have commenced only in the 
year 1825 : for, although the Bank of England, the 
Bank of Ireland, the Bank of Scotland, and some 
other Scotch banks, were established as joint-stock 
companies many years previously, yet both in England 
and Ireland the terms of the charters of the national 
banks prevented any other company being formed with 
more than six partners ; and those corporations alone 
possessed the advantages of a large joint-stock part- 
nership. What these advantages are will be better 
understood from the following observations. A private 
bank is an establishment carried on with the private 
fortunes of the individuals who compose the firm. A 
man of large property and connections, desirous of 
making his wealth useful to the community, with ad- 
vantage to himself, agrees to lend money to others on 
good security ; and they in return, having confidence 
in him on account of his wealth, agree to take his 
promissory notes instead of money. A private bank 
therefore ought necessarily t6 have rich men for its 
principals, and it is the reputation of their wealth which 
induces the public to take their notes in place of coin. 
But a joint-stock bank is very different in its constitu- 
tion, although in other respects, as far as regards the 
practical operations of business, it may be very similar 
to the private establishments. Its capital consists of 
the sums paid in by the several shareholders of which 
it is composed ; and many of these shareholders, in- 
stead of being, like private bankers, remarkable for 
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their "wealth, may, on the contrary, have but little to 
spare. Yet a joint-stock bank, composed of men of 
moderate incomes only, affords better security to the 
public for the payment of its liabilities than even the 
most wealthy private bank : for by law the property of 
every shareholder in a joint-stock bank is liable to be 
seized by any of its creditors (after judgment has been 
obtained), the same as the property of a private banker 
would be in case of failure ; and as the great majority 
of the shareholders in a joint- stock bank will be in 
solvent circumstances, it is scarcely possible that the 
just claims on the bank can remain undischarged. The 
above remarks will apply, though in a somewhat modi 
fied degree, to those banks which have, under the 
provisions of the Companies Act of 1862, been formed 
upon the " limited liabihty " principle, that is, the limi- 
tation of the liability of each shareholder to the amount 
of his shares when fully paid up. A private banker 
may, on the contrary, have nothing for his creditors to 
fall back upon, if the capital with which he trades should 
be exhausted by losses in business. There is, there- 
fore, a great advantage to the public, with regard to 
security, from the constitution of joint-stock banks ; 
and in the course of a few years nearly all the banks 
will probably be conducted on the joint-stock principle. 
In various parts of the kingdom the change is gradually 
taking place ; and it will be seen, from the details we 
shall have to mention, that there is nothing in the 
manner of conducting banking business to prevent the 
system of joint-stock partnerships being universally 
adopted. 

A Private Bank, although it may transact nearly 
the same business as a joint-stock bank, is usually car- 
ried on under a different system of management. It is 
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subject entirely to the personal regulation of the few 
partners who compose the firm. They are in daily 
attendance, and superintend every transaction of im- 
portance. Perhaps a portion of the higher duties of the 
office may be intrusted to one or two confidential 
clerks ; but the principals are personally consulted on 
all special matters. A private bank is usually a local 
establishment. Its business is chiefly with the gentle- 
men and manufacturers of its neighbourhood, and, if 
it be a city bank, with a select class of customers. 
Some private banks have branches ; but usually private 
bankers find it more advantageous to have an agency 
with another banker. The bankers of London are 
agents for nearly all the country banks, and retire 
notes, receive lodgments, and honour drafts drawn by 
them. In this respect the London private bankers, 
from their extensive connections, somewhat resemble 
joint-stock establishments ; but, like all other private 
banks, the business is carried on under the personal 
superintendence of the bankers themselves. 

A yoint-Stock Bank is managed on a different 
system, by a board of directors chosen from among the 
proprietors, to whom, at the semi-annual or annual 
general meetings, they render an account of the pro- 
gress of the bank during the last six or twelve months, 
and declare the dividend, which they are able to pay 
out of the realized profits. As these directors, unlike 
the partners in a private bank, do not attend daily at 
the bank, many of them being themselves engaged in 
mercantile or other pursuits, they appoint responsible 
managers, by whom the general business is conducted ; 
all matters of a special nature being referred to the 
directors themselves at their periodical " board meet- 
ings," which are usually held once a week, when also 
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the balanced- sheets and reports forming the weekly 
summary of the transactions of the bank are laid before 
them for approval. In most of the leading banks in 
London and other large commercial centres, in addition 
to the weekly board meeting, one or more of the 
directors attend daily as a committee, to whom the 
managers may refer any matters of importance which 
cannot, without inconvenience, be postponed to the 
usual weekly meeting. 

With regard to those banks which have branches, 
the procedure detailed above holds good ; the weekly 
summary of accounts being forwarded to the chief office 
in time to be laid before the directors at their board 
meeting, and any special question being referred to 
them by the manager, either personally, or, where the 
branch is situate at a distance, by letter. It is obvious, 
however, that a great amount of responsibility will 
always rest upon the managers, both at the head office 
and branches, and great care is consequently exercised 
by the directors in the choice of the persons appointed 
by them to these important offices, since upon their 
integrity, judgment, business capacity, and tact, the 
prosperity of the bank must to a great extent depend. 
In order, however, to provide against the risk of fraud 
on the part of any of the officers of the bank, each of 
them is obliged to give security, either by finding re- 
sponsible sureties, or by means of one of the "Guarantee 
Societies," in a sum proportionate to the charge he 
imdertakes. Any impropriety on the part of the 
manager is guarded against still further by the vigilant 
superintendence of an officer, or officers, appointed to 
pay frequent and unexpected visits to all the branches, 
and examine strictly into the proceedings of the various 
managers. 

Nearly all joint-stock banks have branches — this, 
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12 THE banker's CLERK. 

indeed, is one of their distinguishing features, and as 
these banks combine security with accommodation, 
they have proved most powerful means of improving 
the social condition of the various localities where they 
have been introduced — enabling the small farmer and 
manufacturer to provide for their current engagements 
without sacrificing their stock in order to raise money 
for a temporary purpose, and affording to the higher 
classes residing in the neighbourhood, and to the 
public generally, all the business advantages which 
they can require. 

Having thus noticed the different systems on which 
the business of banking is carried on, we may now 
proceed to explain the general nature of the business 
itself. 

General Banking Business, 

The proper business of a banker includes nearly 
every transaction connected with the borrowing, lend- 
ing, or exchanging of money. A banker derives his 
profits not only from lending his own money, but from 
borrowing and lending again the capital of others. He 
borrows^ or takes charge of, other people's money, al- 
lowing them a moderate rate of interest during the 
time it remains in his hands. He lends this money (as 
well as his own ) to those who require pecuniary ac- 
commodation, charging them interest at a higher rate. 
He gains by this means the difference between the 
two rates ; and the profit derived from this borrowed 
capital constitutes, perhaps, one of the largest items in 
the annual income of a flourishing bank. Many 
bankers, who are not prohibited by the charters of 
the National Banks of England and Ireland, also 
derive a considerable profit from issuing promissory 
or bank notes. And a further source of revenue, 
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although much smaller than those just referred to, is 
derived from the business which bankers transact as 
agents for each other and for the public. They obviate 
the necessity of transmitting coin from pierce to place, 
or from this country to any other, by drawing bills 
or orders on their correspondents, who charge the 
bankers a low rate of interest for the money advanced 
to pay these bills or orders, while the bankers charge 
the public a higher rate, sufficient to ensure a profit- 
able commission on the transactions. 

In order to explain clearly the manner in which 
these branches of a banker's business are conducted, 
we shall notice them separately, describing not only 
the nature of the ordinary transactions in each, but 
also the general rules of business applicable to the 
various operations. It is seldom found prudent to 
deviate from the beaten track in banking, and the 
principles on which it ought to be conducted are not 
difficult to be understood, although the application 
of these principles may often call for the exercise of 
great care and judgment. Adam Smith places bank- 
ing " foremost amongst those trades of which all the 
operatiofis are capable of being reduced to mere 
routincj^ or to such an uniformity of method as 
admits of little or no variation. " Though the prin- 
ciples of the banking trade,*' says this great writer, 
" may appear somewhat abstruse, the practice is cap- 
able of being reduced to strict rules ; and to depart 
upon any occasion from those rules in consequence of 
some flattering speculation of extraordinary gain is 
almost always extremely dangerous, and frequently 
fatal to the banking company which attempts it." In 
describing the ordinary transactions of a banker, it is 
to these " strict rules of practice" that we shall confine 
our observations. 
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The business of a banker may be classed under the 
following heads : — 

1. Keeping Current Accounts for Customers. 

2. Receiving Deposits at Interest. 

3. Discounting Bills of Exchange. 

4. Advancing Money on Cash Credits and Loans. 

5. Issuing Notes. 

6. Acting as Agent for others. 




CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 




What they are — Terras on which they are kept by, ist, private 
bankers ; 2nd, joint-stock banks in London ; 3rd, country 
joint-stock banks — Advantageous to the public — Caution 
necessary on the part of the banker — Accounts of married 
women — Confidential nature of a banker's dealings. 

HE account which a person keeps with his 
banker for the purposes of his ordijiary 
business is called a current or drawing 
account. 

It is that which is usually meant when a person is 
said to " keep a banker," and is similar to any ordinary 
running account between merchants, being credited 
for all sums received from or on account of the 
customer, and debited for the cheques paid, bills re- 
tired, and other disbursements made for him. 

The terms on which these accounts are kept vary 
considerably in different banks. The Bank of England, 
for instance, will open a current account with a person, 
but will allow no interest on lodged money, however long 
it may remain in their hands. The private bankers 
of London keep accounts with their customers on 
similar terms. If the customer is respectable, they 
will occasionally allow him to overdraw his account to 
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a moderate extent ; and if any advance is required 
for a particular object, they will grant a loan or cash 
credit on good security. Like the Bank of England, 
however, they allow no interest on the sums which may 
be lodged in their hands on current account. 

The practice of joint-stock banks with reference 
to current accounts is far from uniform. Most of the 
leading London establishments follow the same, or 
nearly the same, practice as the Bank of England and 
the private bankers, inasmuch as they allow no in- 
terest and do not permit overdrafts, unless under 
very special circumstances. 

They also, before opening an account with any 
person, require an introduction, either personally or 
by letter, from some one known to them. This rule 
may be said to be universal, and is not only reason- 
able, but absolutely necessary for the protection of the 
public, as well as the banker, from possible fraud. 
For instance, were it not for this precaution, an un- 
principled person might open an account with a bank 
of high standing, obtain a cheque book, and then 
draw cheques in favour of tradesmen and others for 
sums amounting in the aggregate to far more than the 
balance standing to his credit at the bank; and in 
many cases obtain from his victims the difference be- 
tween the value of the goods purchased and the 
amount of the cheque. 

The customer is also required to keep an average 
balance at the credit of his account sufficiently large 
to render it remunerative to the bank ; should he not 
do so, he will be charged a small commission pro- 
portionate to the amount and number of the transac- 
tions. 

Country joint-stock banks generally allow interest 
to their current-account customers upon the balance 
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Standing to their credit at the close of each day, and 
at a rate usually slightly below that allowed to de- 
positors ; a percentage commission being charged half- 
yearly upon the total amount withdrawn by the cus- 
tomer during the six months. They have also very 
generally adopted the practice of allowing overdrafts, 
as described hereafter (page 19). 

The customer, upon opening a current account, will 
receive from the bank a book of printed cheques ; and it 
may be here noticed that should he at any time be com- 
pelled to draw a cheque upon blank paper, he should 
advise the bank, if possible, of his having done so. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the cheque-book 
should always be kept in the customer's own posses- 
sion, or under lock and key, the neglect of this pre- 
caution being a fruitful source of forgery. 

Nearly all banks now provide their customers with 
"pass-books," which form an exact copy of the ac- 
count in their ledgers ; and these pass-books should be 
left at the bank periodically for the purpose of being 
written up, and, at the end of each half-year, to be 
balanced. 

A person who keeps a current account with a banker 
derives so many advantages from the connection, more 
particularly if he is engaged in business, that, even if 
no interest is allowed on the money in^ the banker's 
hands, he is amply compensated for the banker's use 
of it. For example, he is relieved of the trouble and 
anxiety of keeping a stock of gold and silver in the 
house to make his various payments ; and the banker 
takes the risk, which the customer must otherwise run, 
of overpaying any demand against him. He has 
merely to draw a cheque for the amount ; and this 
cheque serves him still further, being a document 
to which he can refer at a future time, in case the 

3 
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payment is denied ; and he can thus prove that the 
amount was duly paid, even in the absence of a proper 
receipt. If the bank allows interest on the sums lodged, 
he has the still greater advantage of having his money 
safely kept and being at the same time paid for the 
use of it, while it is available to him at a moment's 
notice, as much as if he had it locked up in his own 
house. Then he is in no danger of being imposed 
upon by receiving bad money ; — his banker, who re- 
ceives lodgments for him, is answerable for the 
amount in sterling money ; he is also saved the time 
and trouble of counting out, in coin, the amounts of 
his receipts and payments ; he has a responsible 
party with whom he can deposit valuables of every 
kind ; and at all times he can refer to his banker as 
to his mearis and character. 

These are advantages common to every one who 
keeps a current account ; but if the customer is ex- 
tensively engaged in business, the services rendered 
are far more important. The banker will take care of 
all the bills received in the way of business by those 
with whom he deals, and will not only have them duly 
presented for payment, and all proper steps taken to 
preserve legal recourse against the parties if the bills 
be dishonoured, — in whatever part of the country they 
may be payable, — but will further undertake to be re- 
sponsible for any omission or neglect to perform any 
of these important duties, so that the customer is re- 
lieved from all trouble and anxiety in the due negotia- 
tion of the bills. The banker employs clerks for the 
express purpose of performing these duties, and there- 
fore they are carefully attended to ; whereas, if a mer- 
chant had to negotiate his own bills, it would be 
scarcely possible for him to avoid mistakes and serious 
losses, unless he employed clerks for the same duties. 
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In that case he would have to keep a number of 
persons to perform most of the ordinary operations of 
the banker. This expense is saved by keeping an 
account with an establishment intended to transact 
such business operations, — and which, by undertaking 
them for a number of customers, is enabled to perform 
them at the least possible cost. 

The assistance thus afforded to merchants and 
others by bankers is so important, that it would be 
quite impossible to conduct the commercial operations 
of the country without their aid ; and yet we have not 
particularized in this summary the still more valuable 
assistance they afford to commerce by accommo- 
dating merchants, manufacturers, and persons of 
all ranks, with advances of money. This subject 
will be noticed when describing the "discount of 
bills," and "cash-credit advances." It is not usual 
to allow a customer to overdraw his current ac- 
count, — unless it be also a cash-credit account, for 
which good security has been given. The Bank of 
England, as we have already stated, will not usually 
honour a check drawn by a customer for a larger 
sum than remains at his credit. If a private or joint- 
stock banker does so, it is a matter of courtesy ; but 
amongst the advantages of keeping current accounts 
with a banker, this should not be specified, for it is 
not a regular transaction. 

The practice of allowing customers to overdraw 
their accounts without security is one that no prudent 
banker will permit frequently, however respectable the 
customer may be ; for if a person requires such ac- 
commodation, it shows that he is either overtrading or 
embarrassed. If he is in moderate circumstances, 
and doing a good business, he may sometimes, for a 
temporary purpose, have occasion for a larger sum 

3* 
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than remains in his l^anker's hands : as, for instance, 
where he has the opportunity of buying a large supply 
of goods at an advantage for ready money. But these 
occasions cannot be very frequent with a person who 
conducts his business with regularity ; and one of the 
first rules of management of a prudent banker is to 
avoid parties irregular in their dealings, however good 
their pecuniary circumstances may appear to be. 

In addition to this unexceptionable rule, that no 
customer should be allowed to overdraw his account 
except under very special circumstances, there are a 
few points with reference to the management of current 
accounts that deserve attention. 

1. It is a dangerous practice for a banker to give 
credit to a customer for any moneys not actually re- 
ceived. It has been decided at law, that, where 
bankers who were employed to receive dividends in 
the funds for a customer had credited his account in 
their own books with the amount of the dividends as 
received, although the same had not then come to their 
hands, and had allowed him to draw without having 
any other funds, the bankers were bound by such 
entries in their books, and had to bear the loss arising 
therefrom. (See Honne v. Holland, Ryan &* Moody's 
Reports, p. 371.) 

2. It is not the practice of bankers to open a current 
account, or receive money on deposit, in the name of 
a married woman, unless her husband signifies his 
consent to the same in writing, and in the event of 
the marriage of any female customer, whether spinster 
or widow, the husband's signature, as well as her own, 
would be required before the money could be with- 
drawn. Trust accounts, as such, are not usually 
recognised by bankers. 

3. A person having lodged money in the hands of a 
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banker, and having afterwards directed him to hold 
the same at the disposal of a second party, can rescind 
the order until actual payment or appropriation has 
been made to the second party. (See Chitty on Con- 
tractSy p. 484.) 

But a banker is not compelled to obey the instruc- 
tions of his correspondents with regard to the disposal 
of money (even although he may not object to receive 
money on the correspondent's account) unless he 
agrees in positive terms to do so. Thus A, having 
desired B to pay a certain sum of money to a banker, 
wrote to the banker, requesting him to pay the money 
to C, in order to retire a bill. The banker received 
the money from B., but did not apply it in the manner 
directed, and the bill was dishonoured. Yet it was 
held that, as the banker had not agreed to pay the 
money as requested, he was not liable for any injury 
sustained. (See Williams v. Everett. £ast*s /Reports, 
vol. xiv., p. 582.) 

4. A banker and his clerks are bound to observe 
secrecy with reference to any customer's account ; and 
if a customer sustains injury from an improper dis- 
closure of his private dealings with the bank, he has 
his remedy at law. Considering the great and some- 
times irreparable injury that may be inflicted on a 
man's credit even by an innuendo from those who are 
supposed to know everything connected with his pecu- 
niary affairs, the greatest caution should be observed 
in making any disclosures on this subject. These re- 
marks apply to such communications as might be made 
to persons generally ; but it is a. common practice of 
bankers to afford to each other, and frequently to their 
customers, all the information they can as to a party's 
commercial character and pecuniary means. Such in- 
fonnation, however, is strictly confidential : if made 
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Otherwise, the banker may be held responsible like any 
other man who publishes a libel. The practice of 
giving opinions as to the character of commercial 
parties is so essential to bankers, that they could 
scarcely take a bill on any person living beyond their 
immediate neighbourhood without assistance of this 
kind. A banker, on applying to another banker in any 
part of the kingdom, may learn whom he is about to deal 
with, as certainly as if he knew the party himself; and 
these confidential communications are the means of 
preventing swindlers from obtaining credit, which 
otherwise they might obtain in many cases. Every 
banker keeps a list of the commercial persons and 
firms in his locality, with observations on their respect- 
ability and standing in business ; and to this he refers 
for his own guidance in discounting bills, and to afford 
information to others. It is his best guide ; but he is 
bound to take care that it is not made the means of 
gratifying impertinent curiosity or private malevolence. 

5. When a customer, having a sum at the credit of 
his account, dies, it is the duty of the banker to retain 
the money until the executors prove the will, or take 
out letters of administration should the party have 
died intestate ; and then, on production of the probate, 
and on a joint receipt if there be more than one exe- 
cutor, he may pay them the amount. If he does so 
before administration is taken out, he incurs the risk 
of having to pay the money a second time, in case 
it should appear that under the will any other per- 
sons were entitled to receive it. This rule is equally 
binding in the case of deposits. 

With regard to the manner of keeping current ac- 
counts in the bank's books, and the operations on 
them, information will be found in subsequent pages. 



DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 




Banks of deposit — Nature of deposit accounts — Practice of 
London and Country banks — Fluctuations of interest — How 
regulated. 

HE practice of depositing money with a 
banker for safe keeping is as ancient as 
banking itself; and many of the most 
celebrated banks of former days, such as 
the Bank of Amsterdam, were merely banks of deposit. 
They took charge of gold and valuable securities, and 
made their profit by charging a certain percentage 
for their care and trouble. It is said that the Bank 
of France, at the present time, has an enormous store 
of wealth, in coin and valuables, deposited in its vaults, 
which it holds merely for security in this manner. 
Most of our private bankers also have the plate and 
valuables of noble families in their hands, and large 
balances are entrusted to their safe keeping without 
interest being claimed. 

But the deposit accounts of which we are about to 
speak, and which may be said to owe their origin to 
the modern system of joint-stock banking, are of a 
different description — the banker not only agreeing to 
take charge of the money, keep it in safety, and deliver 
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it Up whenever required, but allowing the depositor a 
certain rate of interest so long as it remains in the 
banker's hands. Another distinction is, that he agrees 
to do this on small as well as large sums, so that the 
tradesman in moderate circumstances, as well as the 
large capitalist, can make a profitable use, in this way, 
of any sum of money which he may be obliged to keep 
on hand uninvested, and immediately available. 

The practice of joint-stock banks with regard to 
deposits is in the main nearly uniform, although dif- 
ferences exist between one bank and another, and 
between the London and country establishments, upon 
points of detail. The broad principle is that the bank 
allows interest, at a certain moderate rate, upon all 
sums lodged with them upon deposit, it being usually 
stipulated that the depositor shall give a certain 
number of days' notice before withdrawing the money, 
or any part of it. For each sum lodged a printed 
acknowledgment, termed a " deposit receipt,'* is given 
by the bank, which receipt must be delivered up by 
the depositor when he withdraws the money. The rate 
of interest allowed by country banks does not vary 
much, the limits ranging usually from two to four per 
cent, per annum, but it has been for many years the 
practice of most of the London banks to allow one 
per cent, below the Bank of England rate of discount, 
following its fluctuations, except in the not very fre- 
quent instances when it exceeds five per cent. This 
necessarily causing frequent changes, the depositors 
are usually informed of all alterations by advertise- 
ment, or by letter, unless, as is frequently the case, it 
is an understood thing between the banker and the de- 
positor that the latter will be satisfied with such alter- 
ations in the rate of interest allowed as the banker 
may think proper to adopt. 
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The reason for these changes is that the banker pays 
the depositor according to the profit he is himself 
able to derive from the employment of the sum de- 
posited : for, unlike the old banks of deposit, a banker 
now takes charge of money in order that he may employ 
it to advantage, treating it, in fact, during the time it 
remains in his hands, as a portion of his own business 
capital. He does not lock it up in his cellars ; he 
lends it to merchants, discounts bills with it, and em- 
ploys it in all the other branches of his business. The 
difference between the interest he receives from the 
parties to whom he lends the money and that paid to 
the depositor forms the banker's profit, and varies 
from a comparative trifle to two or even more per 
cent. 

Why, then, it may be asked, does not the depositor 
lend the money himself on these tei*ms and receive the 
advantage? He could not do so with success. He 
might require the money before the bills discounted 
with it became due ; he would be obliged to keep 
clerks to carry on such a kind of business ; and he 
would be certain in many cases to lend the money to 
persons who, by becoming bankrupt, or acting dis- 
honestly, would deprive him of it. The banker has to 
undertake the same risks and trouble ; but as it is his 
business to do this, he is able to make the transactions 
profitable where other persons could not. 

The amount of deposits held by a bank will depend 
on its respectability and character. The more confi- 
dence the public have in it, the larger will be the 
amount entrusted to its charge. As this kind of busi- 
ness is lucrative, bankers offer all reasonable advan- 
tages to depositors. 

A banker will generally make advances on the cur- 
rent account of a customer if he holds a deposit 
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receipt ; and this accommodation is usually afforded 
because money cannot in most cases be withdrawn from 
a deposit account without giving some days' notice ; 
and also because, on every alteration in the sum de- 
posited, the receipt must be given up to the banker, 
and a fresh one issued for the new amount. 

The manner of keeping the deposit accounts, and of 
calculating the interest due on them, is described 
hereafter. 




DISCOUNTING BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 




Utility of commercial bills — Accommodation bills, their nature 
and varieties — General rules regarding discounts. 

HE convenience and usefulness of bills of ex- 
change in all commercial transactions are too 
well known to need illustration. As re- 
gards foreign bills, they obviate the neces- 
sity of transmitting coin from place to place ; and 
inland bills serve not only this, but many other useful 
purposes. It is principally with the latter class that we 
have to deal. Without their assistance it would be im- 
possible to carry on the business of a great commercial 
country like our own, and any evils inherent in the "bill 
system " are far more than counterbalanced by the bene- 
fits conferred by it. But it is perhaps not sufficiently 
understood that for these benefits we are almost en- 
tirely indebted to the banker, and that it is to his 
capital and agency that bills owe their most valuable 
qualities. The utility of a bill of exchange is principally 
this, it enables a person who has sold goods to 
another to receive the value for them at once^ although 
he may be obliged to give his customer long credit for 
the amount. The purchaser gives the seller a bill pay- 
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able at the time the term of credit will expire, for which 
bill he can immediately obtain full value from his 
banker, less a small discount for the use of the money, 
until it shall be received from the acceptor of the bill. 

It would be simply impossible for our merchants and 
manufacturers to transact business to the extent they 
now do without such assistance from the banker. For 
example, a manufacturer employing a large number of 
workmen requires a considerable sum every week to 
pay their wages. He must have ready money for this 
purpose, and unless he has a large capital which he can 
afford to keep unemployed, he must either sell his goods 
for cash only, or obtain accommodation (as it is termed) 
from his banker. The latter is his wisest course, for he 
may thus obtain the money necessary for his require- 
ments by means of discounting bills. The shop- 
keepers and others who purchase goods from him give 
him bills for the amount, payable, say, in three months ; 
by which time it is to be supposed they will have sold 
the goods and received the money, and be in a situation 
therefore to pay their accounts. These bills are taken 
to the banker whenever the manufacturer requires 
money, and the banker discounts them, charging a 
certain sum for the interest of the money during the 
time the bill has to run before it will become due. This 
sum is called " the discount," and is the profit of the 
banker for the use of his money. Another advantage 
to the manufacturer from a transaction of this kind is, 
that he has no further trouble about the bill if it is duly 
paid when due. The banker takes care to have it pre- 
sented for payment, and often for acceptance also, and 
does everything necessary in order to preserve a proper 
claim against the acceptor and all the parties to the 
bill. Thus the manufacturer accommodates his custo- 
mers, and sells his goods readily by giving a reasonable 
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credit ; he is saved all the trouble of taking care of his 
bills, and is enabled to employ his capital to the 
best advantage, and obtain a much larger profit than he 
could if he had to keep a stock of money by him for 
current^expenses. 

With bond fide bills of this description the banker 
has but little cause for anxiety ; and with good com- 
mercial bills, representing the value of goods actually 
sold by one person to another, there cannot be any 
evident risk. But the facility with which bills may be 
" manufactured," where there are no bond fide trans- 
actions to warrant their being drawn and accepted, 
renders the discounting of bills the most hazardous 
part of a banker's business. He frequently has no cer- 
tain means of knowing what business transactions take 
place between parties ; and, relying on the regularity in 
their pecuniary transactions, and general good business 
character, he may continue advancing money on bills 
drawn by one firm on another, where no consideration 
exists, except the understanding that they are mutually 
to accommodate each other with their acceptances until 
the banker discovers the fraud ; — for it is a fraud on 
him, since they obtain the money by deceiving him as 
to the real character of the bills. 

Accommodation bills are the pests of commercial 
dealings — illegal virtually by law, and destructive to all 
connected with them. A bill drawn by one person on 
another, without a good consideration being given for 
it, cannot be recovered in a court of law, unless the 
party holding it can prove that he was entirely ignorant 
of the nature of the bill, and that he himself has given 
full value for it. And any trader discovered availing 
himself of such accommodation inmiediately loses his 
credit as a commercial man, the tendency of the prac- 
tice being to destroy all confidence in his respectability 
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and character. The practice, however, is so common 
amongst men in embaiTassed circumstances, and re- 
quires such extreme vigilance and caution for its dis- 
covery, that a banker cannot be too guarded in his 
dealings whenever he has reason to think that such 
practices are followed. 

Although all accommodation bills are the same in 
principle, there are different varieties of them ; and by- 
possessing a knowledge of some of the characteristics 
which frequently distinguish such bills, a banker may 
often avoid being imposed on. 

In the first place, where a bill for the same or nearly 
the same amount, between the same parties, comes 
more than once before him for discount, he may con- 
clude that the transaction is irregular, unless it can be 
satisfactorily explained — those persons who accept a 
bill without receiving value for it being obliged to get 
another bill for about the same amount discounted, in 
order to provide funds to honour that about to become 
due. A banker should keep his eyes open as much as 
possible to the dealings of his customers, and he will 
then often be able to see whether their business trans- 
actions justify the amount of bills they are accustomed 
to have discounted. 

2. Accommodation bills are frequently drawn by one 
member of a family upon another ; by one brother on 
another, or by a son on his father, and vice versd. It 
should be clearly shown to the banker that such bills 
are bond Jide transactions before he discounts them : 
for if he has reason to believe they are accommodation 
bills at the time he takes them, he loses his right to re- 
cover, just as much as if he was the drawer, and had 
given no value whatever for the acceptance. 

3. Landlords who live beyond their means often 
make their tenants accept bills for them before rent is 
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due, and when indeed the tenant is not in debt to the 
landlord. Bills of this class should also be closely 
scrutinised, since they are subject to precisely the same 
objection as the last. 

4. As a general rule, it may be stated that persons 
not in business have no right to appear as parties to 
bills, and when they do so the banker should make 
himself sure that he is acting prudently before he takes 
such bills. A private gentleman, a barrister, a clergy- 
man, or indeed any professional man (as such), has no 
right to receive accommodation by means of bills. The 
general nature of legitimate bills we have already ex- 
plained — they represent the value of goods, or value of 
some kind ; and although a professional man may 
occasionally have to take or accept a bill for a proper 
purpose, such occurrences must be very rare, and 
should be clearly explained to the banker before he 
advances money on the security. 

The rules of business with regard to such transactions 
are indeed so generally known that we need not dwell 
on them more particularly here. The banker's real 
danger is, when respectable mercantile houses involve 
themselves by injudicious speculations, and mutually 
accommodate each other with fictitious. bills, in order 
to support their credit as long as possible. In such 
cases, the banker's general prudence and intelligence 
can be the only safeguards against fraud. He should 
endeavour to ascertain the probable amount of business 
transacted by the suspected houses, and see whether 
the discounts afforded them are larger than their trans- 
actions appear to justify. He should refer continually 
to his ** discount ledger," to see the state of the accounts, 
and should obtain information as to the commercial 
character of the parties from as many sources as pos- 
sible. By these precautions he may save himself from 
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being involved in the common ruin which invariably 
follows such accommodation dealings as we have just 
referred to, and be able to conduct his business safely 
and advantageously. 

It is a fundamental rule, with regard to this portion 
of a banker's business, " that every bill should have on 
it at least two well-known respectable names, on which 
the banker can rely for payment." Many banks dis- 
count largely on the faith of their customer's name alone, 
he endorsing the bills : very often the acceptor is not 
even known ; but the practice is dangerous, though it 
cannot at all times be avoided. 

Unaccepted bills should be discounted very rarely, 
and great care used to have them duly perfected. 
While unaccepted, the bank has in fact no security for 
its advance, for the bank might sue the drawer as 
readily for money lent as for the amount of a bill 
refused acceptance. 




LOANS, CASH CREDITS, ETC. 




Various methods of making advances adopted by bankers — Loans 
— Advances on promissory notes — Cash credits — Fixed over- 
drafts —Adam Smith on the principles which should guide a 
banker in advancing money — Description of various securities 
— Equitable mortgages — Bonds — Letters of guarantee — Bills of 
exchange deposited. 

N addition to the accommodation afforded by 
bankers in discounting bills of exchange, they 
render assistance to their customers by grant- 
ing loans, either with or without collateral 
security ; by advancing money upon the customer^^ pro- 
missory' note, or by allowing the customer to overdraw 
his account within a fixed maximum limit. 

We will endeavour, as briefly as possible, to explain 
the practice pursued by bankers in reference to each of 
the above methods, in the order in which we have 
enumerated them. 

I . Loans, so called, are, we believe, to a great extent 
peculiar to the London banks, and are granted to their 
customers upon the security of Con sol certificates, India 
bonds, foreign bonds, railway stock, and other securities 
of an immediately convertible character, care being 

4 
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taken that the margin between the amount of the loan 
and the market value of the security is large enough to 
render impossible any ultimate loss through deprecia- 
tion of the stock. 

2. In the case of advances upon promissory notes, 
the money being lent upon the personal obligation of 
the customer, the securities are purely collateral, and 
need not necessarily be of an immediately available 
character, consisting usually of public and other regis- 
tered stocks, shares in public companies, and the like ; of 
the deposit of title deeds upon equitable mortgage, or of 
the guarantee bond of two or more responsible persons. 

The above remarks, so far as they relate to the class 
of security accepted, must only be taken in a general 
sense ; every banker, of course, using his own judg- 
ment in this respect. 

In both the above methods the sum advanced is 
placed at once to the credit of the customer's account, 
liss discount where the money is lent on a promissory 
nDte. 

In the case of loans interest is charged (at a rate 
previously arranged) upon the full amount until repaid ; 
or, where the repayment is made by instalments, upon 
the balance remaining due. 

" Cash credits " were first invented in Scotland in the 
early part of the last century, and there can be no 
question that to their operation the remarkable pro- 
gress of that country during the past hundred years is 
in great measure to be attributed, many of its wealthiest 
merchants, manufacturers, and agriculturists having 
begun life with no other capital than a " cash credit." 
The following example, which is a type of thousands, 
will illustrate this : 

Suppose a young man of good character (for without 
this qualification no banker will grant a cash credit) 
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having served his apprenticeship, or in any other way 
gained considerable knowledge and experience in any 
branch of trade or in agriculture, is desirous of begin- 
ning business on his own account, but is destitute of 
the necessary capital. He may, however, have respon- 
sible friends, who are willing to become his sureties to 
the banker to the extent, say of ;^5oo. Upon this 
security the bank allows the customer to overdraw his 
account at any time to the extent of jf 50©, stipulating, 
however, that he must transact all his business through 
the agency of his current account 

As, owing to the permission accorded to Scotch banks 
to issue £1 notes, nearly all payments in that country 
are made in paper, the profit accruing to the bank is 
very considerable. The customer, on the other hand, 
is only charged interest upon the actual sum which he 
is indebted to the bank at the end of each day. 

The extent to which these cash credits are made 
use of is, as may be imagined, very great. In the evi- 
dence given before the committee of the House of 
Commons in 1826, it was stated that in a compara- 
tively small bank the operations upon cash credits 
had, during twenty - one years, amounted to nearly 
;£90,ooo,ooo, and that it was estimated the number 
of cash credits then existing was about 12,000. 

Country bankers in England and Wales very gene^ 
rally allow such of their customers as may require 
accommodation, otherwise than by the discounting of 
bills, to overdraw their current account (with or with- 
out approved security, according to circumstances) 
within a fixed maximum limit, interest being charged, 
as in cash credits, upon the debtor balance at the end 
of each day, together with a commission upon the 
total debit operations during each half-year. These 
overdrawn accounts, it will be seen, though differing in 
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some respects, are, In, practice, very similar to " cash 
credits.* 

Owing, partly to the inconvertible nature of the 
security, and partly to the greater facilities they 
possess of lending their money in a more profitable 
manner, by discounting bills, &c., the system of cash 
credits has never found favour with the London bankers. 

To merchants and manufacturers doing a good 
business witlf a moderate capital ; to tradesmen whose 
capital is not always immediately available ; to the 
industrious farmer who would frequently be obliged to 
sell his com and other produce at ruinous prices with- 
out the assistance of the banker ; and to numerous 
other classes of society who require a small loan occa- 
sionally in order to conduct their business successfully, 
the accommodation afforded by the banker is more 
valuable than can be readily explained. 

The real importance and usefulness of a banker to 
society is seen when we consider him as the agent 
between the capitalist and the producer, lending the 
money of the former to the latter, under such prudent 
restrictions that both are benefited, while he himself 
is a gainer by the operation. It is by means of bank- 
ing that the " moneyed man " is enabled to invest his 
capital profitably, and the merchant and manufacturer 
to engage in many undertakings that could not other- 
wise be entered upon. 

In order to render this quite clear, let us suppose, 
for example, that a manufacturer finds there is likely 
to be a demand for a species of goods which he 
could produce and sell at a considerable profit, if he 
were able to procure sufficient money to enable him 
to purchase machinery and pay his workmen until the 
goods were ready to be sold. Under these circum- 
stances he goes to his banker, who, seeing that the 
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speculation is a good one, advances the amount re- 
quired, by granting the party a loan or ** cash credit," 
at the same time taking care to have such security that 
the bank cannot eventually be a loser, even though the 
business should turn out unprofitable. Money thus 
lent may be the capital of many individuals, and thus 
the trade of the country is advanced ; the poorest me- 
chanic employed in the manufacture, as well as the 
employer, derives benefit from the accommodation ; 
while the interest paid for the loan is sufficient to 
render the transaction a profitable one to the 
capitalist. 

We might notice many instances of a similar nature, 
but they will immediately suggest themselves to every 
one at all acquainted with business. Our object here 
is to draw attention to the prudent restrictions under 
which such advances should be made, and to the 
principles by which a banker should be guided in 
transactions of this nature. Adam Smith may be re- 
ferred to as the highest authority on this subject, and 
his judgment has been confirmed by all prudent and 
successful bankers. 

''What a bank can with propriety advance to a 
merchant or undertaker of any kind," says this great 
writer, " is not either the whole capital with which he 
trades, or even any considerable part of that capital ; 
but that part of it only which he would otherwise be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in ready 
money, for answering occasional demands. If the 
paper-money which the bank advances never exceeds 
this value, it can never exceed the value of the gold 
and silver which would necessarily circulate in the 
country if there was no paper-money : it can never 
exceed the quantity which the circulation of the country 
can easily absorb and employ. 
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" When a bank discounts to a merchant a real bill 
of exchange, drawn by a real creditor upon a real 
debtor, and which as soon as it becomes due is really 
paid by that debtor, it only advances to him a part of 
the value which he would otherwise be obliged to keep 
by him unemployed and in ready money for answering 
occasional demands. The payment of the bill, when 
it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value of what 
it had advanced, together with the interest. The 
coffers of the bank, so far as its dealings are con- 
^ned to such customers, resemble a water-pond, from 
which though a stream is continually running out, yet 
another is continually running in fully equal to that which 
runs out ; so that, without any further care or attention, 
the pond keeps always equally, or very near equally, 
full. Little or no expense can ever be necessary for 
replenishing the coffers of such a bank. 

** A merchant, without overtrading, may frequently 
have occasion for a sum of ready money, even when 
he has no bills to discount When a bank, besides 
discounting his bills, advances him likewise, upon 
such occasions, such sums upon his cash account^ 
and accepts of a piecemeal repayment as the money 
comes in from the occasional sale of his goods, 
it dispenses him from the necessity of keeping any 
part of his stock by him unemployed and in ready 
money for answering occasional demands. When 
such demands come upon him he can- answer them 
sufficiently from his cash account. The bank, however, 
in dealing with such customers, ought to observe with 
great attention whether in the course of some short 
period (of four, five, six, or eight months for example) 
the sum of the repayments which it commonly re- 
ceives from them is or is not fully equal to that of 
the advances which it commonly makes to them. If, 
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within the course of such short periods, the sum of 
the repayments from certain customers is upon most 
occasions fully equal to that of the advances, it may 
safely continue to deal with such customers. . . . The 
banking companies of Scotland were for a long time 
very careful to require frequent and regular repayments 
from all their customers, and did not care to deal with 
any person, whatever might be his fortune or credit, 
who did not make what they call frequent and regular 
operations with them. By this attention, besides 
saving almost entirely the extraordinary expense of 
refreshing their coffers [with supplies of gold], they 
gained two other very considerable advantages. 

" First By this attention they were enabled to make 
some tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or 
declining circumstances of their debtors, without 
being obliged to look out for any other evidence be- 
sides what their own books afforded them ; men being 
for the most part either regular or irregular in their 
repayments according as their circumstances are 
either thriving or declining. A private man who lends 
out his money to perhaps a dozen or half a dozen 
debtors may, either by himself or his agents, observe 
and inquire both constantly and carefully into the 
conduct and situation of each of them. But a banking 
company which lends money to perhaps five hundred 
different people, and of which the attention is con- 
tinually occupied by objects of a very different kind, 
can have no regular information concerning the con- 
duct and circumstances of the greater part of its 
debtors, beyond what its own books afford. In re- 
quiring frequent and regular repayments from all their 
customers, the banking companies of Scotland had 
probably this advantage in view. 

^^ Secondly, By this attention they secured them- 
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selves from the possibility of issuing more paper-money 
than the circulation of the country could easily absorb 
and employ. When they observed that within mode- 
rate periods of time the repayments of a particular 
customer were upon most occasions fully equal to the 
advances which they had made to him, they might be 
assured that the paper-money which they had ad- 
vanced to him had not at any time exceeded the 
quantity of gold and silver which he would otherwise 
have been obliged to keep by him for answering occa- 
sional demands; and that consequently the paper- 
money which they had circulated by his means had not 
at any time exceeded the quantity of gold and silver 
which would have circulated in the country had there 
been no paper^money. The frequency, regularity, and 
amount of his repayments would sufficiently demon- 
strate that the amount of their advances had at no 
period exceeded that part of his capital which he 
would otherwise have been obliged to keep by him 
unemployed. It is this part only which is continually 
returning to every dealer in the shape of money, 
whether paper or coin, and continually going from 
him in the same shape. If the advances of the bank 
had commonly exceeded this part of his capital the 
ordinary amount of his repayments could not within 
moderate periods of time have equalled the ordinary 
amount of his advances. The stream which -by means 
of his dealings was continually running into the 
coffers of the bank could not have been equal to 
the stream which by means of the same dealings 
was continually running out. The advances of the 
bank paper, by exceeding the quantity of gold and 
silver which, had there been no such advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by him for answering 
occasional demands, might soon come to exceed the 
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quantity of gold and silver which (the commerce being 
supposed the same) would have circulated in the 
country had there been no paper-money, and conse- 
quently to exceed the quantity which the circulation of 
the country could easily absorb and employ ; and the 
excess of this paper-money would immediately have 
returned upon the bank in order to be exchanged for 
gold ahd silver. This second advantage, though 
equally real, was not, perhaps, so well understood by 
all the different banking companies of Scotland as 
the first. 

" When, partly by the conveniency of discounting 
bills, and partly by that of cash accounts, the credit- 
able traders of any countr)' can be dispensed from the 
necessity of keeping any part of their stock by them 
unemployed, they can reasonably expect no further as- 
sistance from banks and bankers, who when they have 
gone thus far cannot consistently with their own in- 
terest and safety go farther. A bank cannot consis- 
tently with its own interest advance to a trader the 
whole or even the greater part of the circulating 
capital with which he trades ; because, although that 
capital is continually returning to him in the shape of 
money, and going from him in the same shape, yet the 
whole of the returns is too distant from the whole of the 
outgoings,and the sum of his repayments couldnot equal 
the sum of its advances within such periods of time as 
suit the convenience of a bank. Still less could a bank 
afford to advance him any considerable part of his fixed 
capital — of the capital which the undertaker of an iron 
forge, for example, employs in erecting his forge and 
smelting-house, his workhouses and warehouses, the 
dwelling-houses of his workmen, &c. ; of the capital 
which the undertaker of a mine employs in sinking his 
shafts, in erecting engines for drawing oiit the water, 
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in making roads and waggon-ways, &c. ; of the 
capital which the person who undertakes to improve 
land employs in clearing, draining, enclosing, manur- 
ing, and ploughing waste and uncultivated fields, in 
building farmhouses, with all their necessary append- 
ages of stable, granaries, &c. The returns of the fixed 
capital are in almost all cases much slower than those 
of the circulating capital ; and such expenses, even 
when laid out with the greatest prudence and judg- 
ment, very seldom return to the undertaker till after a 
period of many years — a period by far too distant to 
suit the convenience of a bank. Traders and other 
undertakers may, no doubt, with great propriety carry 
on a very considerable part of their projects with bor- 
rowed money. In justice to their creditors, however, 
their own capital ought in this case to ensure, if I may 
say so, the capital of those creditors ; or to render it 
extremely improbable that those creditors should 
incur any loss, even though the success of the projects 
should fall very much short of the expectation of the 
projectors. Even with this precaution, too, the money 
which is borrowed, and which it is meant should not 
be repaid till after a period of several years, ought 
not to be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be 
borrowed upon a bond or mortgage of such private 
people as propose to live upon the interest of their 
money, without taking the trouble themselves to employ 
the capital, and who are upon that account willing to 
lend that capital to such people of good credit as are 
likely to keep it for several years. A bank, indeed, 
which lends its money without the expense of stamped 
paper or of attorney's fees for drawing bonds and 
mortgages, and which accepts of repayments upon easy 
terms, would no doubt be a very convenient creditor of 
such traders and undertakers. But such traders and 
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undertakers would surely be most inconvenient debtors 
to such a bank." 

From the nature of the accommodation afforded by 
means of cash credits, it is evident that, unless the 
banker exercises a sound discretion, both with regard 
to the persons to whom advances are made, as well as 
to the security taken for the due repayment — this kind 
of business may become anything but profitable. The 
caution given by Adam Smith cannot be too often 
repeated. Cash credits should not be granted except 
for strictly commercial purposes. Persons who want 
money for other engagements should borrow it by way 
of mortgage, and not from a bank. It is necessary 
for a banker to keep his capital in such a condition, 
that, if suddenly called upon by the public for his lia- 
bilities, he may be able at once to realise the securities 
he holds and answer all demands upon him. If he 
lends his money on the security of funded property, 
bonds, shares in public companies, &c., which can be 
easily converted into money, he will be able to do so. 
But if he lends his capital on the mortgage of land or 
houses, he mgiy be obliged to stop payment before he 
can sell such securities, however good they eventu- 
ally may be. It is a striking and an instructive fact, 
that nearly all the joint-stock banks which have 
stopped payment were obliged to stop from lending 
their money on securities which could not be realised 
when required. 

Of the best and most usual kind of securities not 
immediately convertible, it may be useful to notice a 
few particulars. 

I. Equitable Mortgage. — This is a most convenient 
and simple mode of securing an advance. An equitable 
mortgage is simply a memorandum of agreement 
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Stating the terms on which the banker lends the money, 
and that, in consideration of his doing so, the customer 
has deposited with him deeds or other valuable docu- 
ments, which will be conveyed to him by legal as- 
signment whenever required. This document stands 
in the place of a formal mortgage, and it can be 
prepared and executed in a few minutes. It can be 
enforced in equity by filing a bill in Chancery to 
compel a performance of the agreement in case the 
party refuses to comply. But if the loan is to be for 
any length of time, it is proper to have a legal mort- 
gage drawn up and executed, as this would rank 
before an equitable mortgage (that is, a mortgage 
which may be enforced in equity), in case of the debtor 
acting in a fraudulent manner, and making more than 
one assignment of his property. 

2. Bonds, — As the security taken by a banker is 
usually prepared by a solicitor, it is not necessary 
(even if the limits of this work allowed us) to notice the 
various requisites in a bond. It may be proper to 
state, however, as a technical matter, that, in bonds 
to a banker, it should be expressly mentioned that the 
bond is for a certain fixed sum, and that the instrument 
shall continue in full force, notwithstanding any 
balancing or settlement of accounts between the banker 
and his customer — otherwise the bond might be con- 
strued to extend to one transaction only, instead of 
being a continuing security so long as the party shall 
remain indebted to the bank. In order to render the 
bond immediately available when required to be en- 
forced, it is also proper to have a warrant of attorney 
annexed, authorising the banker to enter up judgment 
at once after it is executed, or on default being made in 
payment of the money. Many persons who become 
sureties for others by granting their bonds object to 
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judgment being entered immediately — that is to say, 
on the execution of the bond — ^because such judgments 
become a burden on their estates, and would impede 
a sale of the property ; but it is in all cases advisable, 
for this very reason, that the banker have a right to 
judgment at once where he can obtain it. The security 
is so much the greater. 

3. Letters of Guaratitee, — An undertaking by a party 
to be answerable to a banker for an advance of money 
to another party is a kind of security often taken, and, 
being very simple in its nature, is generally prepared 
without the assistance of a solicitor. It may be useful 
therefore to mention the requisites which are necessary 
in order to render the security available. The guaran- 
tee should state " the consideration for the promise, as 
well as the engagement itself.'' Where this has been 
omitted the security has been held at law invalid. For 
instance, the following memoranda have been rejected 
as insufficient (See Chitty on Contracts^ p. 410.) 

" To the amount oi £100 consider me as security on 
J. C.'s account." 

" Messrs. W. will engage to pay the bill drawn by 
Pitman, in favour of S. C." 

" We hereby promise that your draft on B., due at 
Messrs. M., at six months on 27th Nov. next, shall be 
then paid out of money to be received from St Philip's 
Church." 

The above forms of guarantee have been rejected by 
the courts of law, in consequence of no consideration 
being mentioned in the documents j but the following 
was held valid : " I guarantee the payment of any 
goods which T. S. delivers to J. N.*' — the delivery of 
the goods being a sufficient consideration. 

It is sufficient to mention merely the general reason 
which induces the guarantor to become answerable for 
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the debtor ; and the better way to commence the letter 
of guarantee is by referring to it — thus : " In consider- 
ation of, &c., I hereby undertake, &c." Another point 
of importance is to make the document a " ^ continuing 
security^ notwithstanding any settlement of accounts 
from time to time!* The banker may then recover the 
amount of the guarantee, even although he allows the 
person in whose favour it is given to become his debtor 
for a larger sum than that secured by the instrument. 

[With reference to securities like the preceding, 
respecting the general nature of which all men of busi- 
ness should have some knowledge, we cannot do better 
than refer to Chittys Treatise on the Law of Con- 
tracts ; — an excellent work, and one that can be per- 
fectly well understood by unprofessional readers.] 

4. Merchandise and various kinds of personal pro- 
perty are occasionally taken by bankers as security for 
advances ; but those banks which have adopted the 
practice of becoming holders of stock of this nature 
have almost invariably been losers by the transaction. 

5. Bills of Exchange are frequently lodged with a 
banker as security for an advance, without being dis- 
counted. In such cases the amount of the bills should 
exceed the advance to at least a moderate extent, in 
order to provide against loss by the dishonour of any 
of the bills. Lodgments of bills are generally made by 
persons who merely require temporary advances, and 
who wish to avoid the charge for discount, having no 
occasion for the full proceeds of the bills until they 
become due. 

6. Policies of Assurance are occasionally accepted as 
collateral security for a loan or overdraft. 
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Controlled by Act of 1844 — Bank of England notes, how regulated 
— Local banks lof issue — Provisions of Bank Act in reference 
to local note circulation — Effect of restrictions — Circulation of 
notes in Scotland and Ireland — Forgery. 

ANKS which issue their own notes are called 
" banks of issue," and of these the Bank of 
England is the chief. These banks, not- 
withstanding the restrictions imposed upon 
them by the statute 8 and 9 Vict c. 32, commonly 
called the Bank Act of 1844, are still sufficiently 
numerous, and their circulation sufficiently large, to 
merit some notice in a work written for the instruction 
of bankers' clerks. 

In order to illustrate the general principles by which 
the issue of notes in England and Wales is regulated, 
we will briefly recapitulate the principal provisions of 
the above-mentioned Bank 'Act, commencing with 
the regulations relating to the issue of notes by the 
Bank of England, and endeavouring as far as possible 
to give the exact words of the Act. 

Bank of England notes, unlike all other bank notes 
issued in the United Kingdom, are, by an Act passed in 
the year 1833, a legal tender for sums of ;^5 and up- 
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wards in any part of England or Wales, except at the 
Bank of England itself, or any of its branches ; but not 
in Scotland or Ireland, in both of which countiies coin 
is the only legal tender. The following are the principal 
provisions of the Bank Act in reference to the issue 
of Bank of England notes. 

1. The issue of promissory notes payable on demand 
shall be separated and kept wholly distinct from the* 
general banking business, and the business relating to 
such issue shall be carried on in a separate department 
called the " issue department.** 

2. There shall be transferred to the issue department 
securities to the value of ;£i4,ooo,ooo,andalsosomuch 
of the gold coin and gold and silver bullion as shall 
not be required by the banking department ; the issue 
department delivering to the banking department such 
an amount of Bank of England notes as, together with 
the notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the 
aggregate amoun( of such coin, bullion, and securities. 

3. It shall not be lawful to increase the amount of 
securities in the issue department, save as hereinafter 
mentioned. (See below, 6.) 

4. It shall not be lawful henceforth to issue Bank of 
England notes, either into the banking department or 
to any person whatsoever, save in exchange for other 
Bank of England notes, or for gold coin, or for gold 
or silver bullion received or purchased for the issuo 
department. 

5. It shall not be lawful to retain in the issue depart- 
ment at any one time an amount of silver bullion ex- 
ceeding one fourth part of the gold coin and bullion 
held at such time. 

6. That if any banker shall cease to issue his own 
notes, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in council, 
upon the application of the Governor and Company of 
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the Bank of England, to empower the said Governor 
and Company to issue additional notes upon securities, 
such additional issue in no case to exceed two-thirds 
the amount which the banker so ceasing may have been 
authorised to issue. 

7. That from the 31st of August, 1844, Bank of 
England notes shall be exempt from liability to any 
stamp duty whatsoever. 

The provisions of the Act relating to the issue of 
" local notes " are much more restrictive, and are as 
follows : — 

1. That, from the passing of this Act, no person, 
other than a banker who on the 6th May, 1844, was 
lawfully issuing his own bank notes, shall issue bank 
notes in any part of the United Kingdom. 

2. Any bank lawfully issuing its own notes ^on the 
above date, shall be entitled to continue to do so, and 
such rights shall not be prejudiced by any change in the 
personal composition of such bank, provided always 
that it shall not be lawful for any company or partner- 
ship, now consisting of only six or less than six persons, 
to issue bank notes at any time after the number of 
partners therein shall exceed six in the whole. 

3. That if any bank entitled to issue notes shall 
become bankrupt, or cease to carry on the business of 
a banker, or shall discontinue the issue of notes, it 
shall not be lawful for such banker at any time there- 
after to issue any such notes. 

4. The amount of notes which each bank was au- 
thorised to issue was fixed by the Act at the average 
amount in circulation during the twelve weeks pre- 
ceding the 27th April, 1844, and it was enacted that if 
the average circulation during any one month exceeded 
such authorised issue, the banker should forfeit a sum 
equal to the amout of such excess. 

5 
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5. Every bank of issue was required, under a penalty 
of ;^ 1 00, to forward to the commissioners of taxes, on 
one day in every week, an account of the amount of its 
notes in circulation on every dayduring the weekending 
on the preceding Saturday, and also an account of the 
average amount in circulation during the same week, 
and, on completing every period of four weeks, to annex 
to such account the average amount in circulation 
during the four weeks, all such accounts to be certified 
by the banker or his chief cashier, or, in the case of a 
joint-stock bank, by a managing director or partner, or 
chief cashier. 

6. Every bank was required to take out a separate 
and distinct license for every town or place at which 
it issued notes. 

By previous Acts all banks of issue were made liable 
to a stamp duty in respect of each note issued, which 
duty, however, could be compounded for at the rate of 
7s. per cent, per annum. 

It will be apparent to every one that the inevitable 
result of the above-mentioned regulations must be the 
diminution, and, in all probability, the ultimate extinc- 
tion of the local note circulation of England ; and that 
such has thus far been the case will be seen from the 
following comparison : — 

Number of English banks of issue in 1844 ... 279 
Ditto ditto in 1876 ... 166 

Fixed issue of local notes in 1844 ... ;^8,648,853 
Ditto ditto in 1876 ... ;^6,46o,98s 

These figures speak for themselves, and the question 
then naturally arises. By what means has the deficiency 
in the circulating medium of the country, of which 
these notes formed a^art, been made good? 

The answer to this is twofold : in the first place, the 
stock of gold coin in circulation must now, owing to 
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the enormous quantity of the precious metal imported 
into this country during the past twenty-five years, from 
America and Australia, be considerably larger than it 
was in 1844. 

Secondly, the advantages attendant upon keeping a 
current account with a banker, and making all pay- 
ments by means of cheques, instead of coin or bank 
notes, have (owing in great measure to the spread of 
the joint-stock system of banking) been much more 
clearly perceived by the public. 

To such an extent has this been the case, that in the 
year 1873 the cheques and bills passed through the 
London Clearing House alone amounted to upwards 
of ;^6, 1 60,000,000. The issue of its own notes is still, 
however, in spite of all drawbacks, a profitable branch 
of the business of a country bank, especially in agri- 
cultural districts, for farmers and others will readily 
accept these notes in payment of any debt ; usually 
preferring them to Bank of England notes, and some- 
times even to gold. The banker is thus enabled to 
transact his business with a much smaller amount of 
coin than he otherwise could. 

The circulation of notes in Scotland and Ireland is 
regulated by Acts passed in the year ,1845, the provi- 
sions being somewhat similar in regard to each country. 
In both countries the issue of ^'i notes is permitted, 
and so readily are these accepted by all classes of the 
community, that they have almost superseded gold 
coin as a circulating medium, more especially in 
Scotland. In both Scotland and Ireland the banks 
are allowed to exceed their authorised issue to any 
amount they may think proper, provided they have 
in their coffers a corresponding amount in gold or 
silver coin, the silver not to exceed one fourth of the 
gold. 

5* 
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The value of a bank note, and the consequent 
facility with which it will circulate, depends, first, on 
the public confidence in the banker by whom it is 
issued, and, secondly, on the genuineness of the note. 
For, if the notes are of such a character that they can 
be easily imitated by a forger^ it is evident the public 
will have great difficulty in distinguishing the genuine 
from the spurious, and will decline them altogether 
where they can receive a safer medium instead. It 
has therefore always been an important object to have 
notes so prepared that they could not easily be imi- 
tated. The plan adopted at the present time appears 
the most rational and the most satisfactory in its 
results. It is to have the plate from which they are 
to be printed engraved in such a style of art, and by 
artists of such excellence, that the mere expense of pre- 
paring a fraudulently engraved plate (even if the forger 
could engage the talent necessary) would render the 
fraud inexpedient. A forger seldom attempts the 
manufacture of notes of large amount, for these are 
closely looked at before they are changed for cash, and 
a stranger would find it difficult to pass theoL The 
danger is principally with the smaller denomination of 
notes ; and if these are so well executed as to render 
their imitation very expensive and difficult, the banker 
does all that appears possible to prevent imitation. 

The notes of the Bank of England are never re- 
issued. On paying them back into the bank, the sig- 
natures are torn off by the examiner, and they are 
subsequently destroyed. But other banks keep their 
notes in circulation for a much longer period, and re- 
issue them until they become unfit for further circula- 
tion. Country bankers, therefore, find it convenient 
to use paper of a much thicker texture than the Bank 
of England. In 'Scotland and Ireland, where £\ 
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notes still form the greater portion of the cir- 
culating medium, and where the 'notes are chiefly 
of the kind referred to, being printed on thick paper, 
fraud has been occasionally successful ; but the prac- 
tised eye of the cashier will scarcely be deceived, 
except under an extreme pressure of business, when 
he is prevented from giving the notes a proper 
examination. 




AGENCY BUSINESS. 




General nature of— Letters of credit— Circular notes— Collection 

of bills. 

BANKER being a party in whom confidence 
can be placed, is entrusted with the manage- 
ment of many transactions by other bankers 
and merchants of foreign countries, and by 
persons who require to have their pecuniary affairs 
conducted by a man of influence and respectability. 
Some banks are more extensively engaged in agency- 
business than others, but every one derives some 
portion of its profits from this source. 

A common and very useful kind of agency for the 
public is that transacted by bankers in different coun- 
tries, and in different parts of the same country, for 
each other. A person may travel over the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, and obtain money from some banker 
in every town of any importance, if he pleases to dosd, by 
obtaining letters of credit on those bankers from some 
London house before he leaves England. Thus, he 
need not incur the risk of carrying coin with him, which 
would be both dangerous and troublesome ; but, by 
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means of the letters of credit referred to, he can obtain 
whatever sum he wants in any particular town. His 
London bankers write to their foreign correspondents, 
and request them to pay the traveller the sum he may 
require on demand : and in order that no one but the 
traveller himself may obtain the money, one of his 
signatures, written in his usual style, is enclosed in the 
letter for comparison. By this plan, the foreign banker 
can ascertain immediately, on requesting the traveller 
to write his name, — by comparing it with the signature 
enclosed, — ^whether he is really the person for whom the 
money is intended. , 

Circular letters of credit, or " circular notes," as they 
are usually termed, are also issued by many bankers 
for the use of travellers, and are especially serviceable 
to persons who may be uncertain as to the towns tbey 
may pass through in the course of their journey. 

These circular notes are for sums of £to, ;£20, £2$, 
or £s^i 2ind, although made out, like ordinary letters 
of credit, in favour of a particular person, are not drawn 
upon any particular agent, but will be cashed, without 
charge, by any of the foreign correspondents of the 
banker by whom they are issued. 

A list of these correspondents is appended to the 
" letter of indication " which accompanies the circular 
notes ; and which, having first signed his name in the 
space left blank for that purpose, the payee should pre- 
serve carefully, keeping it apart from the notes them- 
selves. 

The reason for thus keeping them separate is, that 
the agents will not pay the notes unless the party 
presenting them exhibits also the letter of indication as 
a certificate of identity ; and thus, should the notes be 
lost or stolen, the person having fraudulent possession 
of them will be unable to obtain the money. 
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London bankers act very extensively as agents for 
country bankers. They collect the bills for them which 
are payable in London ; get bills accepted ; pay their 
notes on demand ; and pay money to any party the 
country agent may direct to call on them lor the pur- 
pose, or to whom a draft or letter of credit on the 
London house has been granted. The country banker 
acts in the same way for the London banker. The 
accounts between the two banks are settled in a very 
similar manner to ordinary current accounts. In 
describing the Agents' and Correspondents' Account 
Books at a subsequent page we have fully explained 
the manner in which they are kept ; and the agency 
business of collecting bills is very fully described under 
the title of " Operations on Bills received for Col- 
lection." 

Bankers are frequently appointed executors and 
trustees ; but this kind of business, though gratifying 
as a mark of personal respect, is generally more trouble- 
some than profitable. Persons residing in the country 
are also glad to have their dividends on Government or 
other stocks received by a banker. If the party is a 
customer, this is done gratuitously, but otherwise a 
small commission is charged for the trouble. Very 
severe laws have been passed to punish a banker 
abusing the trust reposed in him by powers of at- 
torney for receiving dividends on stock ; and it is 
gratifying to know that very few instances have occurred 
of breach of trust, considering the unlimited confidence 
placed in the honour of bankers. 

We have thus described the general nature of banking 
operations, and shown how the banker derives his pro- 
fit from them. It is now necessary that we should 
explain the system on which he keeps his accounts. 
Without a perfect system of bookkeeping it would be 
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impossible for him to carry on his business successfully ; 
for, from the peculiar nature of his dealings, he might 
otherwise not only lose his own capital, but also that 
of others entrusted to his care. His books are there- 
fore necessarily perfect in their nature. It is of great 
importance to a clerk, who wishes to obtain promotion 
in a bank, that he makes himself thoroughly familiar 
with the manner of keeping them as early as he can. 
If the preceding remarks have been clearly understood, 
the explanations we are about to offer, on the practical 
part of a banker's business, will enable a learner to un- 
derstand the nature of the various books employed, and 
the manner in which the entries are to be made in them, 
without much diflficulty. The first part of this work 
has explained the nature of a banker's business deal- 
ings ; that Tvhich immediately follows describes his 
practical duties, — or, perhaps, speaking strictly, the 
duties of the clerk, for he is the person who will have 
the working of " the books." 






PART II. 




PRINCIPLES OF BANK BOOKKEEPING. 

Explanation of double entry — General description of bank 
accounts — Books usually employed. 

ANK books are kept on the principle of 
" double entry ;'* and all a banker's transac- 
tions, as far as the system of bookkeeping is 
concerned, are passed through accounts simi- 
lar in principle to those kept in a merchant's ledger. 
A -person familiar with the ordinary method of book- 
keeping by double entry will therefore have little 
difficulty in understanding the system of bank ac- 
counts. The term " double entry " expresses the 
nature of the operations. Every sum received or 
paid is entered twice — on one side to the credit of an 
account, and on the other side to the debit of an ac- 
count. Both accounts must therefore balance if the 
entries have been correctly made ; and the check thus 
afforded against fraud and error constitutes the excel- 
lence of the system. The cash or net money which a 
merchant or banker has on first commencing business 
is always actually or virtually placed at the debit of an 
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account, and constitutes what we may term the first 
entry in the books. " Cash " is debtor for the amount 
with which the banker commences business, and is 
further debitedior all sums received on any transaction ; 
while it is credited for the money which is paid^.w2iy in 
any shape and on any account. It is a bookkeeper's 
rule " that the house is debtor for everything received, 
and creditor for everything sent out ; " that for money 
paid in the cash is to be debited and for money paid 
out it is to be credited. In this respect there is no 
difference between the manner of keeping the books of 
a banker and those of a merchant. As the former, 
however, only deals in money or the representative of 
money, his accounts are framed with particular re- 
ference to this one article of trade. But the various 
kinds of securities, such as bills of exchange, notes, 
&c., constitute accounts in his ledger similar to those 
for various kinds of merchandise in the ledger of a 
merchant. 

The general principles of bookkeeping are the same 
in all establishments which perform the ordinary 
operations of banking : but probably there are no two 
banks which keep their books in precisely the same 
manner. Some, having the greater portion of their 
business confined to one particular class of transac- 
tions, arrange their books so that the labour of keeping 
the accounts may be divided amongst a number of 
clerks ; while in other establishments this particular 
portion of the business may be so unimportant, that it 
can be conducted by a single clerk, and without any 
subdivision of the books. A London banker, for in- 
stance, keeping two or three thousand "current ac- 
counts " on which cheques are being drawn every day, 
will have his books relating to these accounts arranged 
differently to the countr}' banker, who, perhaps, will 
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not have a dozen similar accounts operated upon in 
the same time. And this will be done without at all 
interfering with the principle on which the books are 
kept. In the same way, a bank which acts extensively 
as an agent for other banks or for private parties in 
transmitting and collecting bills, &c., will have to open 
a variety of accounts in its books, for which one that 
transacts merely local business will have no occasion. 

These observations are necessary before we proceed 
to describe the general principles of bank bookkeeping ; 
because a clerk, on entering any bank, will no doubt 
find many books employed to which we shall not 
allude. If, however, the principle of the system is 
once clearly undenstood, there will be little difficulty 
experienced in understanding any portion of the de- 
tail. 

A general idea of the ordinary accounts which are 
kept in most banks may be obtained by considering 
the nature of their customary transactions. As the 
banker must every day pay and receive money across 
his counter, it is necessary that he should keep a book 
or books in which the several amounts may be duly 
entered at the time. These are the Cash Books, which 
are in principle identical with the Waste Books of a 
merchant. But it is further necessary that the various 
sums should be entered to the debit or credit of the 
accounts to which they relate. The customer's current 
account must be debited for his cheques paid, and 
credited for sums received from him ; the general ac- 
count of bills discounted vciMSt be debited for the sums 
paid away in discounts during the day, and credited 
for the amount received for those bills which have 
become due, and so on with respect to each particular 
account for which a payment has been received or 
made. Another book is therefore necessary, in which 
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the daily amount of each transaction may be placed 
under its proper head. This is the Day Book (similar 
to the " Journal " of the merchant), in which all the 
transactions of the day are classified, — including not 
merely the actual receipts and payments of cash, but 
also sums which are merely transferred from the debit 
of one account to the credit of another, and vice versdy 
and which are technically termed " transfers." 

For example, suppose a customer pays in to the 
credit of his current account a cheque drawn by another 
customer, the amount of such cheque would merely be 
transferred from the debit of the one account to the 
credit of the other, and would thus appear on both 
sides of the cash book and day book, the balance of 
cash in hand being unaffected by the transaction. 

This is an example of transfer entries. The day 
book shows the total amount of each day's transactions 
arranged under distinct heads, and is balanced every 
evening, as hereafter explained. 

It is further necessary that a general account should 
be kept of the progress of each particular account 
which is thus entered in the day book. It is neces- 
sary to know not only the total amount of the days 
transactions, but the entire amount received and paid 
on any single account from the date of the banker's 
yearly or half-yearly balance. The General Ledger is 
used for this purpose ; and as the amounts from the 
day book are transferred to it every day, it shows the 
exact state of the accounts at any particular time. 
Thus the cash books, the bill books (containing bills 
received for collection, bills remitted to various places, 
and bills discounted), with the bills diary or journal, in 
which these bills are entered under the days when 
they fall due, together with the day book and current 
account ledgers, constitute the principal books re- 
quired by a banker for his ordinary business. There 
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are some others which he must keep to facilitate their 
working. If he issues notes, he will find it convenient 
to have separate books, showing the particulars of the 
amount issued, paid, cancelled, and in circulation, the 
totals of which will be found in the ledger. He will 
have distinct books also for keeping his current 
accounts with agents and correspondents, in which 
every transaction being entered, the totals only will 
be carried to the general ledger; books to register 
the bills he sends out for "acceptance ; past-due bill 
books ; and various others, with regard to which the 
banker can use his own discretion. 

Having thus described the general nature of the 
books kept by a banker, we may now proceed tp 
notice th^ manner in which the entries are to be made 
in them, and to give a slight sketch of some of the 
principal operations in which they are employed. By 
this plan we hope to render the subject sufficiently 
clear to be easily understood. The examples we shall 
quote will be actual operations which take place in a 
bank every day ; and we shall endeavour to describe 
them as if we were writing ifor persons altogether 
unacquainted with the practice of a banking-house, 
so that every one with a little attention may under- 
stand the nature of the system of bookkeeping usually 
adopted. 

The books generally used in a bank may be classi- 
fied as follows : — 

1. Cash Books. 

2. Day Book. 

3. General Ledger. 

4. Current Account Ledger. 

5. Deposit Account Books. 

6. Bill Books. 

7. Note Registers. 

8. Subsidiary Books. 





I.— CASH BOOKS. 

Cash Book— Money Book, 

|HESE books, though very important in cha- 
racter, are very simple in arrangement. 
They are usually kept by the cashiers, and 
in them are entered all sums received and 
paid by the bank. 

The receipts will consist of sums paid in to the 
credit of current accounts, lodgments on deposit, 
money paid in for the credit of correspondents or agents 
of the bank, or for drafts drawn by the bank upon its 
agents ; in fine, of all moneys paid to the bank for any 
purpose whatsoever. The payments will be for cus- 
tomers' cheques ; for bills, drafts, and various sums 
paid for correspondents ; for acceptances of customers' 
made payable at the bank ; for deposit receipts paid, 
and for various other transactions too numerous to 
mention. 

In a small bank, or branch bank, the cashier can 
enter all these transactions in a single cash book, ar- 
ranged upon the usual plan, the debit side being for 
entries of sums received, and the credit for sums paid ; 
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but in large establishments it is found convenient to 
have the receipts and payments entered in separate 
books, and for each cashier to keep also what is . 
termed a Money Book, in which he enters the amount of 
gold and silver coin received and paid by him during 
the day. If he pays a cheque partly in bank notes and 
partly in coin, the amount of the latter is entered in this 
book ; and if he receives a lodgment, he enters in the 
same manner the amount received in coin. At the 
close of business the cashier sums up each side of the 
money book, and strikes a balance by deducting the 
smaller sum from the larger. If the amount of coin 
paid by him during the day exceeds the sum he has 
received, his balance will be just so much less than it 
was last night, and vice versd if the coin received ex- 
ceeds the amount paid away. To ascertain whether he 
is correct, he must at the close of business each day 
count the coin on hand. It is by this means the banker 
ascertains each day the amount of specie he holds. 
Another book is employed to contain a specification of 
the "cash" — under which term is included, besides 
coin, his own notes on hand, other bank notes, and 
sundry securities which the banker may please to treat 
as money. The amounts of all these, being added 
together at the close of business, show the " cash on 
hand " with which the house commences business the 
next day, and is the amount transferred to the debit 
side of the day book in order to balance it, as hereafter 
explained. 

Tl^e cashier balances the cash at the close of business 
each day as follows : — Having added up the sums paid 
and received by him during the day, as shown by his 
cash books, he adds to the amount received the cash in 
hand last night; and to the amount paid away during 
the day the cash in hand at the time of making the 
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balance. If the totals agree, his balance is apparently 
correct. The respective amounts received and paid 
during the day, as shown by the cash book, must agree 
with the same amounts in the day book. If the balance 
of cash in hand exceeds the amount necessary to pro- 
duce the balance just referred to, then an error has 
been committed by the cashier, either in not paying 
the full amount of a cheque, or in entering the cheque 
for a higher amount than it was drawii for, or in some 
other way which must be ascertained before the books 
can be closed. And if the amount of cash on hand is 
less than it should be, then the cashier has- probably 
paid away a sum in error. In either case it is neces- 
sary to check each entry in order to discover the 
mistake. If it cannot be found out, any surplus cash 
must be placed to the credit of an account opened for 
the purpose, and any deficiency made good by the 
cashier, either by his paying the sum, or having it placed 
to his debit till paid, or until carried to the debit of in- 
cidental expenses by the consent of the banker. 

In very large banks, where, owing to the magnitude 
and multiplicity of the transactions, it is advisable that 
the cashiers should have as little clerical work as pos- 
sible to perform ; and where customers often pay in 
numbers of cheques, &c., in one " credit," the cashier 
merely enters in a " waste book " the total amount 
lodged by each customer, and the Amount of money 
and bank-notes included in the lodgment, the several 
cheques, &c., being sorted by other clerks appointed 
for the purpose, and entered by them in books ruled in 
such a manner that the total of each description re- 
ceived during the day may be ascertained at the close 
of business and agreed with other departments of the 
bank. It would, however, be impossible, within the 
limits of a small manual like this, to explain fully the 

6 
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details of the work in these great institutions, in which, 
moreover, however many subsidiary books are used, 
the principle of bookkeeping is precisely the same as 
in a branch bank, where all the business is transacted 
by a manager and two or three clerks. 

2.— THE DAY BOOK. 

The day book is the journal in which the various 
transactions of the day are recorded, under the respec- 
tive heads to which they relate, so that the total daily 
amount of the operations on any particular account 
may be sfeen at a glance, and can therefore be readily 
transferred to the ledger. The day book is a record 
of the total transactions on every separate account y^r 
a day; the ledger is a record of these totals, and shows 
therefore the entire operations on the account yr^w its 
commencement. Besides serving as a summary of the 
daily transactions, the day book serves another im- 
portant purpose. If all the sums paid away on different 
accounts during the day be entered on one side of the 
book, and added to the amount of cash in hand at the 
close of business that day ; and if on the other side of 
the book be entered the respective sums received, and 
they are added to the amount in hand at the com- 
mencement of the day, or at the balance ** last night ;" 
then the one column will balance the other if the entries 
are correctly made.' Thus the day book is made the 
means of testing the accuracy of the various entries. 

The general nature and use of the day book may 
perhaps be understood from this brief description ; but 

' The debit side of the day book will contain the entries for 
which •' the cash " is to be credited, and the credit side of the 
book those for which " the cash " is to be debited. This will be 
clearly understood on considering thp nature of the entries, as 
they rehto to the cash itself. 
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its importance will be seen more clearly when we 
have noticed the books in daily use from which it is 
made up. 

The various accounts kept at a bank, on which 
operations may take place during the day, are arranged 
in the following manner in the day book. Those on 
which money is paid away by the bank are placed in 
order on the left-hand page of the book, which is the 
debit side ; and those for which money has been 
received are arranged on the right-hand page, or credit 
side. The day and date are first written at the top of 
the page, and there are two columns on each side, one 
for the seiferal items and the other for the totals. The 
form on the next page, which contains the titles of the 
accounts that are usually entered in the day book, will 
perhaps best explain the manner in which the book is 
wi;itten up. 

This skeleton of a banker's day book, if carefully 
examined, will enable the reader to understand at 
once the nature of the various entries, so far as regards 
their relation to each other, and to " the cash." But 
it will be useful to notice briefly the manner in which 
the book is written up and balanced ; and to do this 
we shall refer to each account as it stands in the above 
form ; premising, however, that the order in which we 
have arranged the accounts is quite arbitrary, and may 
be varied at pleasure. 

First, of the debit entries in the day book : — 

I. Current Accounts, — Under this head are com- 
prised the accounts of customers and of the bank's 
country agents. The items for which the customer 
must be debited are the amount of his cheques paid 
by the bank, and of his acceptances which the bank 

6* 
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retires on presentation. The sums thus debited should 
be entered in the day book from the vouchers them- 
selves, and not from the teller's cash book. By this 
means a check is afforded against error. The separate 
items are to be entered in one column, and the total 
amount carried out into the second column. If the 
day book and cash book are separately posted from 
the vouchers, and by different persons, it may be 
presumed, if the totals agree, they are correct. In 
large establishments, however, the several items are 
entered in special books provided for the purpose, and 
the totals only in the day book. 

The Agents Accounts are similar to those of ordinary 
customers ; only, as they comprise a greater variety of 
transactions, they are frequently subdivided under 
different heads, such as — bills retired ; sums paid to 
different persons per adrice ; sums invested in Govern- 
ment stock ; bills remitted to agents for collection 
which have become due ; and sundry payments ; al 
of which it will be found convenient to have classed 
in separate books, and the totals only transferred to 
the day book. In principle, howCTcr, these accounts are 
similar to current accounts, and may therefore be 
classed with them. 

2. Deposit Receipts paid, — The amount of such 
deposit receipts must be entered here, exclusive of the 
interest paid, which is to be included under a distinct 
head in the interest account. Sometimes it is con- 
venient to have the several receipts entered in a 
distinct book, and the total only transferred to the 
dav book. 

3. Bills discounted, — Under this title will be 
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comprised the amount of all bills discounted during 
the day. These consist of bills which the banker 
retains in hand, and of bills payable in different parts 
of the country (which he must send to his cor- 
respondents to have collected). The amount of the 
first-mentioned bills will be found in the bills dis- 
counted book; and the discounted bills remitted 
must be taken from the bills remitted list. 

* 

4. Interest paid by the Bank, — The sums included 
under this head will be principally for the interest paid 
on deposit receipts during the day. The amounts 
should be copied from the deposit receipts themselves, 
or from the tickets on which the calculations are made. 
If a party pays the amount of a bill which has been 
discounted, before the same becomes due, he is by 
some banks allowed a return of interest for the period 
which will elapse before its maturity. This " rebate," 
as it is termed, will also come into this account, as 
well as any interest allowed by the bank on any 
transaction not particularly specified. 

5. Bills unpaid^ due this day. — The amount will be 
found in the unpaid bill book, where all the bills 
thus dishonoured are entered separately, and added 
up. The total is to be entered here. These bills are 
Xjtvcait^ over-due or past-due i bills, 

6. Salaries paid. — This entry will only appear in 
the day book at intervals. It should include the 
amount paid to each officer of the establishment, the 
total being added up and carried out into the second 
column. 

7. Incidentals, or Sundry Expenses,— Under this 
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head will come all the petty disbursements of the day. 
Particular items of expense to the bank, such as rent, 
&c., are usually arranged separately. 

8. Amount of Cash on hand to-night will be found 
fcy referring to the cash book, which must be balanced 
before this entry can be made. If all the items have 
been correctly entered, and the amount of cash in 
hand is right, the whole will fonn a balance cor- 
responding with the total entries on the opposite side 
of the day book added to the amount of cash in hand 
at the commencement of the day, 

9. Bills held for Collection, — The bills included 
under this title consist, ist, of those retained in hand; 
and, 2ndly, of those remitted to correspondents^ being 
payable in distant places. The sum of these two 
accounts, when added together, will be equal to the 
total amount of bills paid in by customers or agents 
for collection. Many banks do not pass bills for 
collection through the day book. 

We now proceed to consider the Credit side of the 
day book. » 

I. Current Accounts, — All sums paid into the bank 
during the day, in any shape, for the credit of customers 
and correspondents, will come under this head. The 
sums will be arranged under different titles, as for 
bills received from correspondents and customers for 
collection, which are duly paid at maturity ; cheques 
upon other banks in the same town, and upon the 
accounts of other customers of the bank itself; bills 
discounted, Bank of England notes, cash, &c. Only 
totals of these accounts are in general transferred to 
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the day book, the particulars being entered at length in 
other books. 

2. Amount received for Deposit Receipts granted \^ 
entered from the deposit receipt book, where each one 
is separately described, in the manner stated hereafter, 
when speaking of that book. In many banks the 
particulars are taken from the counterfoils of the 
deposit receipts. 

3. Bills discounted^ due. — The amount will be 
found in the bills diary. It is the amount of those 
bills only for which the bank has previously given 
cash. Those held for collection, paid during the day* 
will have been already carried to the credit of 
customers' or correspondents' accounts. 

4. Interest received. — Under this title is to be 
included all interest received by the bank, whether for 
discount on bills, interest on loans, commission^ or for 
any transaction whatever. 

5. Over-due Bills paid this day. — The entries 
under this title are for the amounts of dishonoured 
bills paid during the day, with expenses. 

6. Cash in hand last night. — The amount is to be 
taken from the cash book. 

« 

We hope that the preceding account of the day 
book will enable a learner to understand the principle 
on which it is kept in a banking-house. We cannot 
hope for more than this ; for, as we have already 
stated, every banker may adopt a separate system, and 
yet all follow the same principle of bookkeeping. The 
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London banker has a different method to the country 
banker, and the private banker to the joint-stock 
bank. But these variations must be learned by a 
clerk after he is in the service of a bank ; and if he 
understands thoroughly the principles on which the 
day book is constructed, as now described, he will 
have little difficulty in learning the peculiar system 
of any bank. We have described the day book as 
above, thinking the plan best suited to the object of 
this work. 

3. — the general ledger. 

General Ledger described, weekly balance^ general balance 

of the books. 

The general ledger contains all those accounts that 
come into the day book. 

Its general use and character will have been to 
some extent understood from the remarks which have 
been previously made ; but it is necessary that we 
should describe more particularly the manner in which 
the entries in it are made, and its importance for 
purposes of reference, and in the periodical operation 
of balancing the books. 

The general ledger is usually ruled with columns 
on each page for the day of entry — the particulars — 
cash columns for the debit and credit items, and for 
the balance of the account, together with a narrow 
column preceding this last, for the insertion of the 
words Dr. or Cr., according to the state of the balance, 
so as to show on which side it lies. 

At the top of the page is written, in bold characters, 
the title of the account, and a number of blank pages 
is left between each, so as to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the necessity for transferring the account from 
page to page, as it proceeds. The pages are num- 
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bered, and an index is prefixed. As each page includes 
, both debit and credit entries, much less space is 
required than if one page was ruled for the debit and 
the other for the credit side of the account. The 
accounts seldom change their character. Unlike 
personal accounts, which may be one day debtor and 
another creditor, the general accounts usually remain 
without change, except as to amount. The entries 
are copied from the day book, whence the total trans- 
actions upon each account must be transferred tcy 
the general ledger daily. The debit entries are 
transferred to the debit, and the credit entries to the 
credit of the accounts in the ledger. This boc^ may 
therefore be considered as a summary of the day book, 
having all the accounts which come into that volume 
conveniently arranged ; and the entries so made, that 
the state of any account may be ascertained by mere 
inspection. In order to explain the manner in which 
this is accomplished, we may notice briefly the opera- 
tions of the clerk who " posts " the ledger, when he 
makes an entry in it on any one of the general ac- 
counts. For example, the clerk, taking up the day 
book, observes that a sum of ;£2o appears on the 
debit side as " interest paid " by the bank during the 
day, being the total amount of all the payments for 
interest, including therein the total interest .paid on 
deposit and current accounts, rebate on bills, &c. 
• This sum he enters in the debit column of the account. 
He marks the item in the day book to show that it has 
been properly transferred ; and then, passing to the 
credit side of that book, he observes that the sum 
of ;^ioo appears as the amount of "interest received" 
during the day, being for discount on bills, interest on 
loans, &c. This sum he transfers to the credit column 
of the ledger. The clerk then marks the credit entry 
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in the day book, to show that it has been transferred, 
and the operations, as br as this single account is 
concerned, are concluded. He proceeds in a similar 
manner with all the accounts a|^aring in the day 
book, until the whole of them are transferred to the 
ledger ; the " statement of cash," however, in some 
banks is only inserted in the weekly balance-sheet, as 
explained hereafter. 

A ledger kept in the manner above described 
enables the banker to see the progress of each par- 
ticular account, and is of great importance for purposes 
of reference. It shows not only the state of the exist- 
ing balances, but the progress of each account from 
any period, or from its commencement. If the debit 
and credit columns of the ledger are summed up 
separately, and carried forward from one periodical 
balance to another, the banker, by comparing the 
totals at different periods, will see whether his business 
generally, or any single portion of it, is increasing or 
diminishing. Supposing he wishes to know whether 
the amount of bills he has discounted during a certain 
time averages his usual advances on this kind of 
security, by comparing the total (not the balance) 
shown by the debit column of the ledger in use, with 
the totfU at any previous period of balancing his books, 
he can immediately obtain the information he desires. 
And the same course may be adopted with reference 
to any other accounts ; so that, by means of the ledger, 
a banker can not only ascertain the present state of 
his business, but its relative condition compared with 
any former period. 

Weekly Balance, 

If all the entries are correctly made in the day 
book, and as correctly transferred to the ledger, it is 
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evident that on adding together all the debit balances, 
with the amount of cash in hand, the total ought to 
equal the amount of all the credit balances, including 
therein the capital of the bank. It is usual for bankers 
to ascertain whether the books have been kept thus 
correctly, by balancing them weekly, so that any errors 
may be immediately detected and put right. For this 
purpose a weekly balance-sheet is prepared, containing 
the titles of all the accounts which come into the 
general ledger, and including the cash in hand. The 
balances of these accounts are then copied from the 
ledger into the credit or debit columns of the balance- 
sheet, and, if the totals agree, the balance is assumed 
to be correct. 

This, however, may be correct as to amount, but 
involve errors in regard to the various items of which 
it is composed. It is to be borne in mind that it is 
distinct from the daily balance of " cash^^ though that 
may include errors of the same description. The debit 
or credit amount of one account in the day book may, 
in error, be posted to another in the ledger ; and yet 
the entry being correct in every other respect, the 
weekly balance would not detect this error. In nearly 
all banks, however, the several balances of current 
accounts, &c., are taken down into balance books 
weekly, and the total agreed with the general ledger, 
when any such error would immediately become 
apparent. 

In the case of branch banks^ which have to make 
weekly returns^ containing an exact specification copied 
from their books of all their transactions, to the head- 
office, an additional security against mistakes is af- 
forded, since every account is balanced separately, 
and the balance compared with that in the ledger. 
The latter, having been obtained from a different 
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source, will be very likely to detect an inaccuracy, or, 
if wrong itself, be set right by the returns thus made 
out for transmission to the head-office. 

The several accounts comprised in these returns 
(being indeed the whole of the accounts kept at the 
branch) are balanced separately as follows : — Suppos- 
ing the account to be a "debtor account," or one 
which comprises merely payments made by the bank, 
then to the weekly amount of the debit side add the 
amount of the debit balance at the close of the pre- 
ceding week ; and to the credit side add the present 
balance of the ledger. On summing up each side, if 
the entries are correct, the amounts will agree. For 
the purpose of making this explanation clearer, suppose 
we take the account kept by every bank for incidental 
expenses^ and observe the way in which it is balanced 
weekly. This has always a debit balance, being an 
account of sums paid by the bank which cannot be 
charged to any party's account ; and the credit 
entries are simply for sums recovered. If the debit 
balance of this account was ;£9o at the time of closing 
it last week, and \i £\^ has been paid away for 
incidental expenses since that time, and ;^io received, 
the present balance of the ledger (being Dr. ;£95), 
made up from the day book, may be tested thus : — 

Incidental Expenses. 

Dr. Cr. 

Balance of ledger per last return £<yi o o ;^o o o 

Paid this week 1500 000 

Received this week 000 1000 

Balance of ledger per present return 000 95 o o 

;f 105 o o ;f 105 o o 



Should the account be one which is creditor in 
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relation to the cash (such as the deposit receipt account), 
then to the debit side must be added the present ledger 
balance of the account, and to the credit side the ledger 
balance /a.r/ weekyto make the two sides agree in amount 
when added up, as in the example given/ By balancing 
the accounts separately in this mannei^ the chance 
of an error remaining undiscovered is very much 
diminished ; but, in order to render the ledger perfectly 
correct, the balances of the various accounts it con- 
tains are tested periodically, as we shall now describe. 

General Balance of the Books, 

In addition to the daily balance of the cash, and the 
weekly balance of the ledgers, every banker has a fixed 
period at which he balances the whole of his books, and 
closes the accounts up to that date, carrying forward 
the various balances. At the same period the personal 
accounts of customers are balanced in the same man- 
ner, both in the current account ledgers, and the " pass 
books," which should be left with the bank for that 
purpose. This general balance usually takes place 
twice a year with joint-stock banks ; with some private 
bankers it is only annual. There is a greater necessity 
for its frequent occurrence with a bank having many 
branches, in order that the various accounts which the 
branches keep with each other, as well as with the 
head-office, may be satisfactorily adjusted, and any 
mistakes that have occurred corrected. We have 
already stated, when describing the various books, 
that, unless great attention is paid to their accuracy, 
mistakes may occur which it is almost impossible to 
detect without having separate lists made out. At the 
general balance this is done. A list of all bills, current 
accounts, deposit receipts, &c., held by the bank is 
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made out. When such lists are made out and summed 
up, their totals form a check upon the ledger accounts 
with which they should agree. If they do not, it is 
certain that an error exists somewhere ; either from a 
mistake of the clerk in copying out the lists, or from 
some item having been omitted to be entered in the 
books ; or, perhaps, in consequence of a wrong sum 
having been carried to the debit or credit side of the 
day book, and thence into the ledger. The " general 
balance" enables the banker to detect and rectify such 
errors, as well as others, which, if allowed to continue, 
would occasion great confusion in the accounts, and be 
incompatible with that exactness which should exist in 
every department of bank bookkeeping. 

At the period of the general balance various opera- 
tions connected with the management of the bank also 
take place. At the annual or semi-annual balance, the 
profits for the year or half-year are ascertained and 
divided ; new arrangements are entered into ; all the 
accounts are commenced afresh ; and many other 
transactions take place relating to the internal economy 
of the bank, which it is unnecessary that we should 
further notice, as they are peculiar to individual 
establishments, and our object in these pages is simply 
to present a general view of the practice of banking. 

4. — CURRENT ACCOUNT LEDGER. 

The different systems on which current accounts are 
kept have been noticed on page 67 ; we have to notice 
here the mode in which each person's account is posted 
in the ledger. 

If the bank (/oes not allow interest on the balance at 
the credit of a customer's account, the operations in the 
books are more simple than where the interest has to 
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be calculated and credited to the customer periodically. 
In the former case, the ledger contains on the debit 
side merely the amounts of the checks paid, bills retired, 
and other disbursements made by the bank for the 
customer ; and on the credit side, the sums paid in by 
him or by other parties for his credit, — including also 
the amount of any bill which he may have lodged with 
the bank to be collected for him, and which has been 
duly paid at maturity. It is not usual, however, to em- 
ploy both pages of the ledger, one for the credit, and 
the other for the debit side of the account. An 
arrangement of the following kind is found most con- 
venient : — 

Customer's Name. 



Date* 



Particulars. 



Debit. 



s. 



Credit. 



s. 



d. 



Balance. 



J. 



The date of the transaction being entered in the 
first column, the second contains the particulars, 
showing whether it was a payment made by or to the 
bank for the customer, and the amount is carried out 
accordingly into the debit or credit column. The dif- 
ference between the credit and the debit sides of the 
account is the balance. 

The advantage of keeping the ledger on this 
" progressive plan '' is very evident. The cashier can 
ascertain in a moment, by referring to a customer's ac- 
count, how much he has at his credit, and is able there- 
fore to refuse payment of a cheque if it exceeds the 
credit balance. In order that the ledger may afford 
this information, it must be posted up every day. It 
is usual for the ledger clerk to enter the debit items from 
the cheques themselves, and the credit items from the 
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customer's lodgment slips ; he then strikes the balance, 
and carries the last sum out into the last column. In 
performing this operation, he must take care not to cidd 
the debit side to the last balance instead oi subtracting 
it, and vice versd with the credit side^ — an error very 
common at first on taking up this duty, and which gives 
rise to a great deal of trouble in balancing. The daily 
totals of the debit and credit entries must be checked 
with the day book, with which, if correct, they will 
agree. 

When a bank allows interest on the balance at the 
credit of a customer's current account, either calculating 
the interest on such balance daily, or on the lowest sum 
at the party's credit during the month, and allowing him 
interest on such sum for the month, — the arrangement 
of the ledger must be altered, by the addition of 
columns for the number of days for which interest is to " 
be calculated, and for the products of the sums mul- 
tiplied by the number of days. 

Should the customer's account be a ^^ cash credit 
account^' on which he is to be allowed to overdraw to 
a certain amount — interest, say at the rate of £^l per 
cent, being charged him for advances, and £2 per 
cent, allowed on his credit balances — it is necessary 
that the ledger should show both the debit and credit 
products, brought out into separate columns. The 
form of a ledger, ruled to contain the entries on such 
an account as the above, may be described from the 
following example ; and as the form used for the 
current accounts previously referred to is similar, ex- 
cept as regards the interest columns, it will only be 
necessary to explain clearly this arrangement, in order 
that both may be understood. Suppose the page of 
such a ledger opened, the following might represent 
the entries that had been made in it : — 

7 
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From this account it will appear that on the ist of 
January, 1876, the customer lodged in the bank ;£5oo, for 
which he was therefore ^r^^//^r till the loth of January, 
when he drew out by cheque ;£ioo, leaving the balance 
still creditor £^QO» He is entitled to interest, say at 
£2, per cent., on his first lodgment of ;^5oo, during the 
time it remained untouched in the bank's hands, viz. 
from the ist to the loth of January, being nine days. 
The simi is therefore multiplied by the number of days 
(500x9), and the product carried out into the Credit 
Products column. The same course is pursued on 
the other sums remaining at his credit, after deducting 
the amounts of cheques, until the 15th of January, 
when he becomes debtor for ;^3oo. The bank is en- 
titled to interest on this sum at £l per cent, till the next 
operation, on the 20th of January, being five days, and 
the product (30x5) is accordingly carried out into the 
" Debit Products " column, and so on with all the re- 
maining entries — the balance continuing debtor until 
the time of furnishing the account, say on the ist of 
March. At this date the amounts of the Dr. and Cr. 
products are added up, and the value of each ascer- 
tained, as described at a subsequent page under the 
head of " Interest Calculations." The debit balances 
being charged £^ per cent., and the credit balances 
having £1 per cent, allowed for them ; the difference 
between the two is the amount of interest due to the 
bank, which, being added to the principal, also due by 
the customer, shows the state of his account up to the 
day of making out the same, and rendering it to him. 
This is usually done at the half-yearly balance. 

When a bank allows an advance on a cash credit 
account to continue for any considerable time, a 
question not unfrequently arises between the bank and 
its customer as to the rate of interest to be charged. 
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We have already stated that it is customary for the 
banker to charge a rate of interest corresponding with 
the scarcity or abundance of money in the money 
market, and the rate of interest charged will conse- 
quently vary from time to time. If the banker is in 
constant communication with the customer holding the 
cash credit, the various changes will, of course, be 
intimated to him as they take place. Otherwise it is 
advisable that he should be informed of them dis- 
tinctly by letter. It is also advisable that the account 
should be rendered periodically ; when, if it ijs the 
custom of the banker to add the amount of interest then 
due to the principal, and charge interest at the next perio- 
dical balance on the whole, this also should be intimated. 
It has been decided that a person is not bound or 
affected by the practice of his bankers to charge 
interest upon interest by making rests in their ac- 
counts at stated periods, unless it be proved that he 
was aware that such was their custom. The proof of 
this must be clearly shown. (See Moore v. Voughtonj 
Starkie's Reports, vol. i. p. 487.) 

5.— CORRESPONDENTS* AND AGENTS' ACCOUNT BOOK. 

In this book are entered all the transactions between 
the bank and its correspondents. These transactions 
are of two distinct kinds : first, those in which money is 
actually received or paid by the banker for his corre- 
spondent ; and, secondly, where no money actually 
passes between the parties, but where either of them 
debits or credits the other, by making an entry in his 
books, transferring a sum from some other account to 
his own debit or credit. We have already noticed the 
general nature of transfer entries^ but think it well to 
give a further example. Suppose a person lodges with 
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the banker a sum of ;£io in cash, which he wishes to 
have paid to some party in Ipswich. This will form 
what is termed a "cash entry'* — the banker's "cash" 
being increased by the amount paid across the counter 
to the cashier. The operation in the books will be 
simply to credit the Ipswich correspondent's account 
for the ;^io, and write him requesting that he will pay 
a similar sum to the person for whom it is intended. 
But if one of the bank's customers wished to act in a 
similar manner, he might do so without giving the 
cashier the money, by merely desiring that the amount 
should be placed to the debit of his account. If this 
is done, it forms a " transfer entry ; " the sum of ;£io 
being transferred from the credit side of the customer's 
account to the credit side of the agent's. No actual 
money is either paid or received by the banker ; his 
" cash " remains undisturbed so far as this transaction 
is concerned ; his obligation to pay the amount is 
simply transferred from the customer to the agent. 

In order to keep the cask and transfer operations 
distinct, it is by some banks considered necessary to 
have the books prepared with double columns for both 
the debtor and creditor sides, so as to show the cash 
entries in one column, and the transfer entries in the 
other. But in most establishments this is avoided by 
making all the entries as cash, and passing them 
through the cashier's books. We hope the descrip- 
tion that has been given will enable the learner to 
understand either system. 

The form of the Correspondents' Account Book is 
the same as that of any current account book. On the 
left hand, or debit side, are entered daily all the pay- 
ments made by the bank (either by cash or transfer) 
for the correspondent ; and on the right hand, or credit 
side, are posted all sums received for him, or for which 
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he is to be credited in like^manner. As the mode of 
keeping these accounts is so very simple, we do not 
think it necessary to particularise the items which 
usually form the debit and credit sides of the book. 
The entries should explain fully the nature of each 
transaction, and, if correctly made, the daily total 
will be the same as in the day book. They should be 
frequently compared, otherwise, when the time arrives 
for balancing or for rendering the account, if the balance 
does not agree with that in the "general ledger" 
(which is composed of the sums taken daily from the 
day book), great loss of time will be occasioned. An 
error in the entries for a day or a week can be soon 
discovered ; but it occasions a serious delay when a 
long period has elapsed, and the books have to be 
compared for the whole time. An error might not be 
detected by the usual weekly balance of the general 
ledger, because that might be correct, while the 
account book was wrong. 

Where extensive dealings take place between a 
banker and his correspondent, the balance is usually 
agreed every week, or even oftener. 

The manner of keeping these accounts, however, is 
always a matter of special agreement between every 
bank and its correspondents. This does not at all 
interfere with the practical working of the account, 
and any particular custom of debiting or crediting the 
correspondent for remittances, &c., before they fall due, 
or any other peculiarity, will be so readily understood 
by a learner, that no observations thereon are needed. 

6.— DEPOSIT RECEIPT BOOK. 

The particulars of all deposit receipts granted and 
paid are entered in this book. They are numbered 
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according to the order in which they are issued. 
Against the number are placed the date, name of person 
to whom the receipt is granted, and the amount. There 
are additional columns for entering the number of days 
from the time of lodgment to the date when it is 
required to be repaid : for the interest due thereon ; 
and for the total amount paid, and the date of pay- 
ment. If the depositor only requires a part of the 
money, a new receipt is granted him for the amount re- 
tained by the bank. It is important that the clerk who 
fills up the form of deposit receipt should be particular 
in describing the depositor correctly. The receipt itself 
is kept ready printed, and expresses that a certain sum 
has been lodged with the banker, for which he pro- 
mises to be accountable. The amount received from the 
depositor is entered by the cashier on the debit side of 
his cash book, and the sum taken into his ''cash." 
The day-book entry is described at page 66 ; and the 
mode of calculating the interest due on a deposit 
receipt is the same as for a bill. 

In some large establishments a system of deposit 
ledgers has been adopted. In these ledgers an ac- 
count is opened with each depositor, and all subse- 
quent transactions with the same person are entered 
therein, thus obviating the necessity, in the event of 
any inquiry or dispute, of looking down, seriatim, the 
whole of the receipts issued by the bank. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this system is 
found to save trouble in many other respects, when the 
deposit receipts are very numerous. 




BILL BOOKS* 

Bills discounted book — Discount ledger — Operations on a bill dis- 
counted — Bills for collection book — Bills remitted book — Bills 
diary — Operations on a bill for collection — Overdue bill book 
— Necessary proceedings on overdue bills. 




I. — Bills Discounted Book, 

N a book bearing the above or a similar title 
are entered all bills discounted. Those bills 
which are payable at distant places^ and which 
the banker must send to his correspondents 
for collection, are furthermore entered in the " bills 
remitted book," amongst those that are merely held 
for collection, as described hereafter. The bills dis- 
counted book is ruled with a number of columns for 
containing the following exact description of each bill : 
namely, the date of the transaction ; the number of the 
entry (each bill being numbered successively as it is 
entered) ; the name and residence of the person for 
whom the bill is discounted ; the names and descrip- 
tions of the drawer J endorser^ and acceptor; the date 
of the bill J the ter^n for which it is drawn ; the date 
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of maturity J the amount; the rale of interest charged ; 
the number of days which will elapse before the bill 
arrives at maturity (being the time for which interest 
is charged) ; and columns for the total amount of bills 
discounted each day, and the total amount of interest 
and commission received thereon. 

The object of the entry in this book is twofold ; first, 
to preserve an exact description of the bill in case it 
should be accidentally lost or mislaid ; and, secondly, 
to show the daily amount of bills discounted, and the 
sum charged for interest and commission. The clerk 
who writes up the day book transfers the totals to 
their proper headings in that book, the amount of bills 
discounted being entered on the debit side, and the 
the sum charged for interest, &c., on the credit side. 

After a bill has been properly entered in this bills 
discounted book, it is specified in the bills diary, under 
the date when it will become due, as described more 
particularly when referring to the latter book. 

2. — The Discount Ledger, 

This book may be described as a classified copy of 
the preceding list. It contains accounts opened in the 
names of all parties who are accommodated with dis- 
counts by the bank, and its use is to show the exact 
number and amount of bills under discount for any 
particular customer. By referring to this book, the 
banker can see at a glance whether the customer has 
received as much accommodation as his business war- 
rants the bank in allowing him ; and reference is 
always made to the discount ledger before making any 
large additional advance. The accounts are kept 
ledger-wise, each customer having a separate page, or 
pageSj at the top of which his name is written ; and 
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the entry of every bill includes the date of entry, the 
number of the bill in the bills discounted book, the 
name of the acceptor, date when due, and amount. 
The account is summed up periodically ; the total of 
the bills discounted during the week being added to 
the amount remaining under discount at the close of 
the preceding week ; and the sum of the bills which 
have fallen due since that time being deducted, the 
balance remaining is of course the amount then 
current under discount. When the manager looks at this 
account, therefore, he sees exactly at once to what extent 
the customer is under obligation to the bank for money 
which has been advanced to him personally on bills. 
But it frequently happens that a person may be liable 
to a bank for a much larger sum than would appear 
from this view alone. He may be the acceptor or the 
endorser of bills drawn by other persons, and dis- 
counted for them. In order that his obligations of this 
kind may appear with the others, the banker usually 
enters in a column on the left-hand side of the page of 
his discount ledger, or in a separate ledger, the amount 
of every bill discounted by the bank, to which the cus- 
tomer is in any way a party. By this means the banker 
can see with whom the customer is connected in his 
bill transactions, and form a pretty accurate judgment 
of the character of his dealings. If a person keeps an 
account with more than one banker, of course the 
utility of this check is very much impaired ; but the 
dealings of such persons are always looked upon un- 
favourably ; and few men of business adopt the 
practice. 

3. — Operations on a Bill Discounted. 

When a bill is presented to a banker for discount, 
his first object is to endeavour to ascertain the nature 
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of the transaction it represents ; and if he is satisfied 
that it is a proper business bill, drawn by a real credi- 
tor upon his debtor for goods, or for other valuable 
consideration, he may safely advance his money on the 
security of the instrument, if he is further satisfied that 
the person is not overtrading, and if the state of the 
money market calls for no particular caution in his 
advances. For a banker may be perfectly satisfied 
with regard to a bill, and yet for many reasons not 
feel himself at liberty to increase his amount of dis- 
counts. If, however, he agrees to discount ^e bill, it 
is handed over to a clerk, who proceeds — 

To calculate the interest on the number of days the 
bill has to run before it will become due. This may be 
found by a table contained in most Interest Tables, or 
by adding together on a slip of paper the number of 
days in the months, or parts of months, which will 
intervene before the bill arrives at maturity, including 
the due date, but excluding the day when discounted.* 

The interest for any number of days, on the amount, 
at the particular rate per cent., may be ascertained 
from the tables of interest in common use in banks and 
counting-houses. The three days' grace allowed on 
all bills must be included in the calculation. 

Commission is frequently charged on discounting a 
bill, in addition to the interest, particularly when the 
bill has more than three months to run. Thus a 
banker will discount a bill at four months from ma- 
turity at five per cent, interest and a half per cent, 
commission, that is, five per cent, on the amount of 

* When the month of February forms a part of the time, we 
may know whether we are to charge an additional day for leap- 
year, by dividing the year by 4. If there is no remainder, the 
year is leap-year ; if a remainder, it is not. 
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the bill for the time it has to run, and ten shillings per 
cent, for commission (that being a half per cent, on 
;^ioo), which being added to the sum charged for inte- 
rest, will make the total amount to be deducted from the 
amount of the bill. This being done, the balance will 
be paid to the party on his endorsing the bill, or 
placed to the credit of his account. 

The bill is then handed to the clerk to enter in the 
bills discounted book and the bills diary, previous 
to which, however — indeed previous to the money 
being given over by the cashier, the stamp should be 
examined ; a bill drawn on a stamp of less value than 
that prescribed by law being worthless. It is the 
clerk's duty to check the calculation of interest, and 
also the " date of maturity," marked on the bill. Three 
days* grace being allowed on all bills and promissory 
notes, they are not due till three days after the expira- 
tion of the term for which thev are drawn. Thus a 
bill drawn on the 20th January, at three months' date, 
is payable on the 23rd April following. Bills drawn at 
any specified time after sight, or after date, are en- 
titled to the same privilege, but a bill drawn " payable 
on demand " is payable immediately on presentation. 
In checking the date of maturity of bills payable at a 
certain time after sights it must be borne in mind that 
the term at which they are drawn must be calculated 
from the date of acceptance^ not from the date of the 
bill, unless both happen to be the same day. 

When a bill discounted has been thus duly checked 
and entered in the books just referred to, it is given 
up to the proper authority to be taken care of until 
it becomes due, of which he will be informed at the 
proper time by referring to the Bills Diary. 

Bills discounted payable at a distant place are in addi- 
tion to be entered in the book which contains the list of 
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remitted bills sent to the bank's correspondent in that 
place ; and likewise in the bills diary ; after which, 
being endorsed to the correspondent, they are handed 
to the corresponding clerk ^ and he sends them away by 
letter in the usual manner. 

Should a bill discounted, whether a local or remitted 
bill, be dishonoured when it arrives at maturity, it 
must be entered in the overdue bill book, and the 
amount carried to the debit of an account opened 
for this class of bills in the ledger, including also 
the expense of noting or protest. The bill accounts 
must be cleared of the bill by credit entries. 

For the subsequent operations on a bill dishonoured, 
we may refer to p. 103, where the subject is particularly 
noticed. 

4. — Bills for Collection Book, 

In the book bearing this title, or one analogous to 
it, must be entered all bills received at the bank for 
collection. " Bills for collection " are those which are 
sent to the banker by his customers or correspondents 
to be demanded when payable from the acceptor, and 
if paid accounted for to the remittors, or if dishon- 
oured returned to them with notice to that effect.- A 
bill for collection differs from a bill discounted in having 
no money paid for it by the banker until the amount 
has been received from the acceptor. It does not form 
a portion of the bank's property, like a bill discounted 
— it is merely a valuable security deposited in the bank 
for safe keeping, and to be realised at the proper time 
for the customer by whom it is deposited or " left for 
collection." Although, however, it forms no portion 
of the banker's property, it must come into his books 
as a portion of his liabilities — he being answerable for 
the amount until the bill is paid and accounted for, or 
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dishonoured and returned. But during the time the 
bill remains a portion of his liabilities, it forms like- 
wise a portion of his assets, and on receiving the 
document, therefore, he may place the amount amongst 
his credits, while at the same time he makes himself 
a debtor for the same sum. He is not a debtor to the 
person who deposits the bill, but to the account of 
" bills for collection " which he opens for the purpose 
of keeping this class of bills distinct from any other. 
This account, therefore, must be credited for all such 
bills received ; and debited for those paid, as they fall 
due, or are returned to the customer dishonoured ; the 
daily amount of each side of the account being regu- 
larly posted in the ledger, the credit side from the 
book we are describing, the debit side from the bills 
diary, as described hereafter. 

The bills for collection book contains an exact 
description of all bills deposited in the bank as above 
stated. In summing up die daily amount to be trans- 
ferred to the credit side of the day book and ledger, 
care must be taken to ensure accuracy, as there is no 
perfect check on the balance until the whole of the 
bills have become due, or until the specification of 
all the bills on hand is made out separately, when 
of course the total amount of them should be equal 
to the balance in the ledger. Such a balance is 
made at stated intervals in every bank ; all the bills 
held for collection, with the amounts, being put down 
in a specification separately and balanced with the 
ledger. Should the two sums not agree, the error must 
arise either from a wrong daily total having been posted 
into the ledger from the bills for collection book, 
or from the separate specification being made out in- 
correctly. The specification can be put right by a 
careful comparison with the bills themselves, or with 
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the bills diary ; but if the error is in the ledger, it 
can only be set right by going over carefully, and 
checking the daily totals in the bills for collection 
book. Where many of the bills are payable at 
distant places, the amount remitted to correspondents 
at those places during the day, added to the amount 
payable in the bank's locality, should be equal to the 
entire amount of bills for collection received during 
the day, and thus check the entry in the books. 

5. — Bills Remitted Book, 

All bills sent away from the bank to be collected by 
correspondents in distant places, whether bills for col- 
lection or bills discounted, are entered in a bills re- 
mitted book, which is divided into separate portions 
for each correspondent, where the bills sent him are 
specified at length, the same as in the bills for collec- 
tion book. The daily amounts remitted to each are 
carried to the " bills remitted " account in the ledger 
after passing through the day-book. The entries will 
be exactly the reverse of those made from the bills for 
collection book ; the daily total from the remitted 
list being carried to the debit y and the amount of bills 
sent to correspondents, payable daily as shown in the 
bills diary, being carried to the credit of the ac- 
counts in the ledger. Bills payable at distant places, 
discounted by the banker y are not, of course, entered in 
the bills for collection book ; but the debit entry in 
the ledger is balanced by the cash being diminished for 
the amount taken from it on discounting the bill. 
Some bankers keep a separate book for discounted 
bills remitted. 

Where a banker debits his correspondent at the 
time he sends a bill to him for the amount, even 
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though it may not become due for a long period, and 
credits him if that bill is returned unpaid, of course 
there is no occasion to keep a bills remitted ac- 
count ; but this practice is not general, and there are 
many objections to its adoption. It is only practicable 
where the bill transactions are of a very limited cha- 
racter, and where the accounts between the bank and 
its correspond^ts are settled at long intervals. 

7. — Bills Diary ^ or Journal. 

The title of this book will sufficiently explain its 
general character. It is a large diary, with the date 
of every day in the year as the heading of the several 
pages, and its use is to show the banker what particular 
bills of those he holds will become due on any one 
day. Every bill received by the bank, including not 
merely bills payable in the locality, and which the 
banker has in his charge, but those which are sent 
away to distant correspondents to be collected for 
him, must be entered in this diary, at the time they 
are received, under the date when they will become 
due. It is from this book that the clerk every day 
debits and credits the various accounts for the bills 
which fall due. It shows what bills received from a 
customer for collection are due, and for which his ac- 
count must be credited ; and if they have been remitted 
to a correspondent to be collected, it shows which cor- 
respondent is to be debited. It likewise^informs the 
banker what discounted bills are due each day, which 
he must take from his bill-box in the morning, and 
hand over to the collectors, for them to present for 
payment. 

Each page of the bills diary is ruled in the followinj*- 
form :— A line at the top for the date ; a column run-r 
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ning down each page for the number of the bill; 
another for the name of the acceptor^ another for the 
name of the party from whom it is received, or for 
whom it has been discounted ; a fourth column for the 
amount, and another in which to insert the name of the 
correspondent to whom remitted bills are sent. 

The bills must be classed according to their cha- 
racters ; and distinct headings are therefore to be made 
on each page, as follows : — 

1st. Bills Discounted, payable in the district of the 
bank. 

2nd. Bills Discounted, remitted to correspondents to 
be collected, and Bills held for Collection, remitted to 
correspondents to be collected. 

3rd. Bills held for Collection, payable in the district 
of the bank. 

In most banks, however, separate diaries are used 
for bills discounted, bills for collection, &c. 

Under the first head must be entered, at the dates 
when they will become due, all bills included under tt^e 
title. The entry is made on the day the bill is dis- 
counted, after passing it through the bills discounted 
book as already described, and includes the parti- 
culars stated above. When the bills become due they 
are taken out of the diary by the following operations : 
— Every day the amount of the discounted bills due is 
carried to the credit side of the day book, to balance 
the corresponding increase of " cash " received. The 
amount of those due and unpaid is carried to the debit 
side of overdue bills in the day book. The unpaid 
bills are specified, separately, in the overdue bill 
book. 

Bills Remitted to correspondents for collection (com- 

8 
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prising discounted bills and bills held for collection) 
are entered in the same way under the date when they 
will become due, with the addition of the correspondent's 
name to whom they are sent. Those held for collection 
require to have the names of the parties from whom 
they have been received inserted also. Each day the 
remitted bills are transferred from the diary, as they 
become due, by the following operations : — The amount 
of bills discounted and remitted is carried to the debit 
of the various correspondents to whom they were sent, 
and to the credit of bills remitted in the day book. 
The bills held by the bank for collection and remitted 
are entered to the credit of bills remitted in the day 
book, and to the debit of bills for collection in the 
same book or in the general ledger. The various cor- 
respondents are then debited, 2Lnd the accounts of those 
parties from whom the bills were received are credited 
for the amounts. Should a discounted bill remitted 
be returned by the correspondent Unpaid^ it must come 
into the overdue bill book, the same as local unpaid 
bills. 

The third class comprises bills deposited in the bank 
by customers for collection, payable in the neighbour- 
hood (or district, as we have hitherto called it) of the 
bank : the entry will be the same as for bills discounted, 
except that the name of the customer is entered as well 
as that of the acceptor. The daily amount due is 
carried to the debit of bills for collection in the day- 
book or ledger ; and to the credit of the respective 
customers by whom the bills were deposited. 

If any bill is paid before it arrives at maturity, its 
entry in the diary should be struck through with the pen, 
and the bill entered afresh under the date when paid, 
so that it may pass through the books as due on the 
day when the payment is made. 
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Bills held for collection, not paid at maturity, may, 
for convenience, be entered to the credit of the person 
from whom they were received on the day they faJl due, 
and be debited to him when they are returned ;— or, if 
the bill is a local one, retained on hand, it may be given 
back to the customer without coming into his account 
at all. When a bill is sent for collection to a distant 
place, care must be taken not to allow the customer to 
receive cash on the faith of the credit-entry until a 
proper time has elapsed for the bill to be returned by 
the correspondent of the bank if unpaid. 

8. — Operations on a Bill for Collection, 

In order to explain fully the use of the books just 
described, we may notice briefly the manner in which 
a bill received from a customer, merely to be collected 
for him at a distant place — say Manchester — and 
placed to his credit when paid, or returned to him if 
dishonoured, would be treated in the bank. When re- 
ceived it would be handed to the bill clerk, who enters 
it in the bills for collection book, under its proper 
number, which he marks on the bill, at the same time 
marking on it, in small but distinct characters at the 
top, the day when it will fall due, according as it has 
been accepted after date or after sight. The entry will 
include a full description of the bill, the name of the 
party from whom it has been received, and of the 
drawer and acceptor, with the date, term at which it is 
drawn, date of maturity, place where it is made payable, 
and amount It will next be entered in the bills re- 
mitted book, under its proper number, which must 
also be marked on the bill, by the side of the bills 
for collection number. This enables a person to 
refer to the bill-books and find the exact bill described, 

8* 
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without trouble, in case such reference is necessary. 
The entry in the bills remitted book is a copy of 
that previously made in the bills for collection 
book, with the addition of the correspondent's name. 
There is one more entry required before the bill 
can be sent to the agent at Manchester for collection, 
and that is in the bills diary, where it must be en- 
tered under the date when it will become due. It is 
then to be given to the corresponding clerky after being 
endorsed, payable to the order of the Manchester agent 
in account with the bank, and signed by the manager 
or other authorised person. It may then be trans- 
mitted by post in the usual way, and on the day it falls 
due it will be duly presented for payment by the Man- 
chester agent to the acceptor. If paid, the agent 
credits the bank for the amount, and it is cleared from 
the bank's books by the following operations. The 
clerk who posts up the ledger has already carried the 
amount of the bill to the credit of bills for coUecr 
tion, and to the debit of bills remitted, in the 
ledger, by adding the amount to the respective creditor 
and debtor balances of those accounts on the day the 
bill is entered in the bill-books, as just described. It 
is now, being paid, necessary that it should be deducted 
from the balances of the two above-named bill accounts 
in the ledger, by corresponding entries to be made from 
the bills diary. This the clerk effects by debiting 
bills for collection and crediting bills remitted, — 
the reverse operation to that performed when the bill 
was received. By these entries the bill is cleared off 
the books, so far as the bill accounts are concerned, 
and it may now be considered as cash. The clerk who 
attends to the agent's current account debits that ac- 
count for the amount of the bill which he will find en- 
tered under the proper date of maturity in the Bills 
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Diary^ from which he must make his entry. The 
amount of the bill is then finally carried to the credit 
of the account of the customer from whom it was re- 
ceived for collection, and, so far, the transaction is 
finished, — the customer being paid the sum whenever 
he pleases. If the bill comes back unpaid^ it is re- 
turned direct to the customer, and his account debited 
for the amount. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from the moment the 
bill enters the banker's hands it becomes the subject of 
two accounts which balance each other. The first 
entry, the credit entry in bills for collection, is bal- 
anced by the debit entry in bills remitted; and 
when the bill becomes due the debit entry in the agent's 
account is balanced by the credit entry in the custo- 
mer's account. 

A District Bill for Collection^ that is, a bill pay- 
able in the neighbourhood of the bank, which does not 
require to be remitted to a correspondent, is treated in 
the same way as the bill above described, excepting 
that it is not entered in the accounts which relate to 
the remitted bills. On being received, it is placed to 
the credit of the general account of bills for collection, 
and when paid this account is debited, and the cus- 
tomer's account credited direct for the amount If not 
paid, it is simply taken out of the bill for collection 
account, and returned to the customer at once. It 
need not come into the overdue bill book about to 
be described. 

9. — Overdue Bills Book, 

In case a bill is not paid at maturity, it still requires 
to be taken out of the amount of current bills in the 
various books, the same as if it had been duly honoured ; 
for otherwise the bill accounts would become confused 
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by the mixing of these irregular bills with those which 
have not yet become due. An account is therefore 
opened in the day book and ledger for overdue 
bills, which is debited daily for the amount of those 
bills that have become dishonoured bv pot being paid 
on presentation, or previous to the closing of the bank ; 
and the account is credited for the amounts of such 
bills when subsequently paid, and also for any sums 
paid on account, where the acceptor does not pay the 
full amount, but is allowed to pay a portion, time being 
afforded him for settling the balance. 

The overdue bill book is ruled very similarly to the 
bills for collection book, and the entries in it must 
embrace a full and accurate description of the bills 
which remain unpaid at the close of business, and of 
any dishonoured bills received back from correspon- 
dents to whom they have been sent for collection. 
There is a column also for inserting the amount of the 
charge for noting or protesting the bill 

It is the duty of the collector, or of one of the clerks* 
to enter the unpaid bills in this list. They are entered 
before being sent to the notary, and have marked on 
them the overdue bill number against which they 
are entered in the list After they are all entered, the 
daily amount is summed up and carried out into a 
second column, from whence it is transferred to the 
debit side of the day book, as previously described. 

When an overdue bill is subsequently paid by the 
acceptor, or any of the other parties to it, the ac- 
countant makes out, on a slip of paper, a description 
of the bill, and adds to the amount the sum to be 
charged for noting or protest, and for interest from the 
date when the bill became due to the day of payment. 
This ticket he gives, with the bill, to the cashier, who, 
on receiving payment of the amount, gives up the 
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bill and protest. The cashier then makes credit en- 
tries to Overdue Bill and Interest accounts, for the 
sums charged for those accounts respectively, as they 
appear on the ticket. From this ticket also the clerk 
credits the same accounts in the day book. When the 
bill is paid, a memorandum to that effect, with the date 
of payment, is marked against the original entry of the 
bill in the Overdue Bill Book. In this manner the bill 
is cleared from the books. 

10. — On the Necessary Proceedings in relation to Over- 
due Bills. Noting or protest J Notice of dishonour j 
Maintaining due recourse J Statute of Limitations ; 
Security for payment. 

The proceedings necessary to be taken by a banker 
immediately on the dishonour, by non-payment, of 
a bill which has become due and been duly pre- 
sented for payment, are very important. When the 
collector returns from his walk — having left the 
usual notice at the residences of the acceptors of the 
bills not paid to him on presentation, to send to the 
bank before the usual hour of closing and take them 
up — he keeps these bills till that time, and then hands 
them over to the manager or proper authority, having 
first entered them in the Overdue Bill List, and marked 
upon them a note of their due presentation with his 
initials attached. They are then sent to the notary to 
be noted, or protested for non-payment. 

Of Noting or Protest for Non-payment. — Inland 
bills, that is, bills drawn, accepted, and payable 
within the United Kingdom, are usually, unless they 
bear a foreign endorsement, merely noted. This 
noting, however, can be extended at any future time 
to protest, if required ; as the notary^ having kept a 
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record of their due presentation, will at any time after- 
wards make out a protest, upon payment of the extra 
fee. 

It is a part of the law of bills, that all foreign bills, 
or inland bills bearing foreign endorsements, should be 
protested in order to preserve recourse against the 
various parties to them. 

With regard to protesting inland bills, it appears, 
from the observations of nearly every writer on the law 
of bills, to be unnecessary for any practical or useful 
purpose. Before the passing of the Act 9 & lo Will. 
III., c. 17, no inland bill could be protested ; but the 
practice is permitted by that statute on bills payable 
after date, when the holders think proper to adopt it 
for better security. It inflicts an unnecessary expense, 
however, on the payer, and does not appear to improve 
the legal rights of the holder. 

" The Act of Parliament," says Chitty, " gives an ad- 
ditional remedy, and does not take away the common 
law one ; and therefore it is ftot necessary to protest, 
it being in all cases sufficient to give notice of non- 
payment, and the holder is entitled to claim interest 
from the drawer although there is no protest" (See 
Chitty on Bills, p. 317.) 

It may be useful for bankers residing in small towns 
where there is no regular public notary, to know that 
any respectable house-keeper can protest a bill for non- 
acceptance or non-payment. Foreign bills, as before 
observed, must be protested ; and, where there is no 
notary, any of the bank clerks, being a householder, can 
perform the act. The demand for acceptance, or pay- 
ment, must be made in the presence of two witnesses ; 
and if refused, the protest must be drawn out below a 
copy of the bill. It should state that the bill was duly 
presented for acceptance, or payment, and refused, and 
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the reason assigned should be mentioned ; and that 
the holder will reserve his rights against all the parties 
liable for the amount of the bill, with interest, expenses, 
&c., till paid. The charge for protesting will depend 
on the custom of the place. By law (9 & 10 Will. III., 
c. 17) a notary can only chaise sixpetice in addition to 
the expense of the stamp ; but in practice a much higher 
charge is made, although it has been disputed in the 
courts successfully. 

An inland bill need not be protested, for nou" 
acceptance^ any more than for non-payment. The 
authority before referred to says, " The protest fornon- 
acceptance in the case of an inland bill is by no means 
necessary, and the want of it does not affect the holder's 
right to the principal sum, as it would in the case of a 
foreign bill. . . And it has also been decided that 
a protest is not necessary on an inland bill for the 
recovery of interest." {Chitty on Bills,) 

With regard to inland bills drawn after sight and 
refused acceptance, it has been decided by the 
judges that they cannot legally be protested for non- 
acceptance, although such a practice is not uncommon. 
But the Act 9 & 10 Will. III., c. 17, just referred to, 
only permits bills to be protested when drawn after 
date, and then only for non-payment, and at the 
expiration of the days of grace. 

Of the Notice of Non-payment, — When the bill comes 
back from the notary's on the morning after it be- 
came due, noted or protested for non-payment (if it 
has been thought desirable to send it to him for the 
purpose), it is necessary that immediate notice of 
the non-payment should be given to all the parties 
to the bill. By the custom of bankers the bill is re- 
tained on hand without such notice being sent till 
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the evening of the day following its maturity^ in order 
that the acceptor, or any other party whose name ap- 
pears on the bill, may send and take it up by paying 
the amount, with the expenses of noting or protest (if 
any), and one day's interest Should the bill not be 
paid in the course of the day, notice of dishonour must 
be sent to all the parties by the night's post. This 
notice should be veiy clear and explanatory ; for if it is 
insufficient (or if omitted to be sent), the various parties 
whose names appear on the instrument are exonerated 
from all their liability. 

The following specimen will serve to give an idea of 
the form of notice required : — 

" I beg to inform you that your draft upon Mr. John 
Smith for the sum of ;£ioo, due on the 20th instant, 
lies at this bank dishonoured (noting is. 6d.) ; and 
you are hereby requested to cause its immediate 
discharge. I am, &c. 

"To Mr. Wm. Brown.'\ 

This notice may be sent by post, and the messenger 
who delivers the letters to the post-office should mark 
the copy of the letter in the letter-book with his initials, 
after comparing it with the notice sent, and state the 
day and time of posting, so that he may be able to 
swear to its having been duly posted, if such proof is 
at any time required. This is an important point, 
and ought not to be neglected. 

It is the practice of many bankers to return unpaid, 
bills to their customers on the morning after their dis- 
honour ; at the same time debiting their account for 
the amount of the bill and notarial charge. In this 
case the duty of giving notice to the several parties to 
the bill devolves upon the customer. 

Of maintaining dm Recourse on the Bill. — The 
various parties to the bill, being served with notice 
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of its non-payment and dishonour, are each of them 
separately liable for the amount, and separate actions 
may, if it is thought proper, be commenced against 
each of the parties for its recovery. 

Should it be necessary to take legal proceedings for 
the recovery of the bill, it will of course be handed over 
to the bank's solicitor, who will adopt the necessary 
measures to enforce payment. Should the bill be 
subsequently paid, the solicitor must not forget to 
include the notary's charge, and the interest up to 
the day of payment. The affidavit of debt, on com- 
mencing the action, may be made by any clerk con- 
versant with the transaction, on behalf of the bank. 

In case of the bankruptcy of any party to an overdue 
bill, the bank may prove for the amount of the bill, even 
although proceedings are at the same time going on 
against the other parties. Interest is allowed on such 
bills from the date of maturity up to the date of 
payment, and also the costs of protest, or noting. It 
may likewise be mentioned here, that a bank holding 
bills to which a bankrupt is a party, may prove for the 
amount even though they are not then due; the dividend 
received being allowed by the bank to the person who 
takes up the bill at maturity. Should a bill, proved 
under a bankrupt's estate, not be paid at maturity by 
any of the other parties, due notice of the dishonour 
must be given to all of them in the usual way. The 
bankrupt's assignee must also receive notice. 

Statute of Limitations, — No bill can be recovered 
from any of the parties to it after the lapse of six years 
from the date of dishonour, that being the term fixed by 
the " Statute of Limitations." A promise in writing to 
pay the amount will, however, postpone the operation 
of the statute ; the date of such promise being then the 
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commencement of a fresh term of six years. The 
promise, however, operates merely against the in- 
dividual making it, and does not affect the other par- 
ties to the bill, or render them in any way liable for the 
amount. 

Of Security for Payment, — When a banker finds 
that there is little prospect of recovering the amount of 
overdue bills, he is sometimes able to protect himself 
from entire loss by making the parties to them effect 
insurances on their lives, and assign the policies to him ; 
they undertaking to keep the premiums duly paid as 
they become due. Policies of assurance are seldom of 
much value as securities to a banker, except in such 
cases as these ; since they may be vitiated by various 
events over which the banker has no control. A policy 
should therefore always be considered as a collateral 
security only, and not be placed on an equality with 
any other of a better description. This is sometimes 
done from a miscalculation of its value. It should be 
borne in mind that the value of a policy of assurance is 
not nearly equal to the amount of the premiums which 
have been paid upon it. An assurance company will 
never give a sum equal to the premiums that have been 
paid on any policy they may purchase, where the 
assured remains in a sound state of health. Its value is 
calculated according to certain principles and data ; 
and it would always be more advisable to pay a small 
fee to the actuary of an assurance office for a calcula- 
tion of the worth of the policy, than to take it as a 
security in ignorance of its real value. We make 
these remarks, because policies of assurance are some- 
times taken as sufficient security, with perhaps some- 
thing else of a trifling nature, for actual advances of 
money. Where they are taken of necessity, because 
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nothing better can be obtained, the objections we have 
been stating cannot of course claim attention. 

When a policy is assigned to a bank in the usual 
way, due notice of the transaction must be given to 
the assurance company. A copy of the notice should 
be preserved, and on it the person making the service 
should mark a memorandum of the date of service, and 
affix his name, so that he may be able to prove the fact 
if required. Unless a notice be thus sent to an assurance 
company, they will pay no attention to the transfer in 
their books. 

II. — Note Registers. 

Where a bank issues its own notes the cashier has 
another duty to perform. Although these notes are 
reckoned as a portion of his daily cash balance, and 
are treated as actual cash in ordinary transactions, yet, 
being in fact a portion of the banker's obligations^ it is 
necessary that they should be kept perfectly distinct 
from the other portions of the cash. The teller must 
therefore make out weekly an account of all the notes 
he has in his possession ; and in this periodical 
" statement of cash on hand" he must specify the exact 
amount of each denomination of notes (such as ;£5 
notes, £\o notes, &c.) separately. The sum of them 
when added together must be deducted from the balance 
of cash, in order to show the actual cash in hand. In 
the daily balance it is not necessary to make this dis- 
tinction ; the notes may be treated as cash. If the 
amount of the banker's notes in hand was inserted 
separately on the debit side of the day book (insteatd 
of being included in the " cash in hand to-night "), and 
if a credit entry for a similar sum, and also for " notes 
in circulation," were made, they would of course make 
an amount the same as that standing at the credit of 
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Note Account in the ledger — ^being in fact the total 
sum that has been issued by the banker. But this would 
occasion unnecessary complexity. 

The Note Account is opened in the general ledger ; 
at its credit is placed the amount of notes that are 
signed and prepared for issuing, which are then taken 
into the cash, and reckoned as part of the cashier's 
balance. Thus, if the banker commences business with 
ten thousand pounds of his own notes, this sum is placed 
to the credit of the Note Account in the ledger, and 
" cash " is increased that sum or " debited " for the 
amount. After the notes have been in circulation some 
time, and are so much worn that they cannot be again 
issued to the public, those which are unfit for circulation 
are separated from the rest, and their numbers, dates, 
and amounts being entered in a Register of Cancelled 
Notes, they are carefully destroyed. The amount thus 
withdrawn from circulation is then entered from the 
Register of Cancelled Notes to the debit of Note 
Account in the ledger, and any further amount issued 
to supply their place is credited to the same account. 
On referring to the ledger, therefore, the banker can at 
once see the amount of his obligation for notes issued, 
but the ledger balance does not show the amount of 
notes which he may have paid and then holds in 
hand. The amount of notes in actual circulation is 
that for which he must provide, and this must be 
ascertained by deducting from the balance of Note 
Account in the ledger the amount of notes in hand, — 
the remainder being the sum in circulation. If his 
notes are retired by correspondents at different places 
for him, he must of course deduct also the amounts 
held by them. The amount of notes in hand at the 
bank will be found in the cashier's specification of cash. 

In the case of a joint-stock bank having branches, 
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the notes for which are prepared at the head office, a 
register is kept at that office of all notes prepared for 
circulation, and the brandies are debited for the 
amounts remitted to them. Each branch on receiving 
notes credits the head office for the amount, adding the 
notes themselves to the cash in hand, the numbers 
having been previously entered in the Note Register. 
This book, which in some form should be kept by 
every banker, will contain the numbers and other 
particulars of every note, Bank of England or other- 
wise, received and paid away by the bank ; and is 
frequently the means of enabling parties from whom 
bank notes have been stolen, or who have lost them, 
to trace them ; the banker being able, by certain num- 
bers or other marks in the Note Register, to ascertain 
from whom he received, and to whom he paid away 
any particular note. 




SUBSIDIARY BOOKS. 

Advice book — Bills retired diary — Character book — Interest 

account book. 

I. — The Advice Book, 

S it is the duty of the corresponding clerk 
to write all ordinary business letters for each 
department of the bank, it is necessary that 
he should receive instructions daily, not only 
from the head of the establishment, but from the chief 
officer of each department, as the accountant, the 
cashier, &c. The manager or head clerk will inform 
him what replies to make to any inquiries by cor- 
respondents, &c., either verbally, or by writing his di- 
rections against the paragraph of the letter received 
which requires answering. But, for the purpose of 
keeping immediately under the notice of the corre- 
sponding clerk such matters refering to the ordinary 
business as require his attention, a book called the 
Advice Book is kept, in which are entered all ordinary 
advices which he is required to make. For example, 
a person lodges £\QO with the cashier during the 
day, for the purpose of being paid through an agent of 
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the bank to another person in a distant place. It 
will be the duty of the cashier to enter a memo- 
randum explaining the transaction in the advice 
book, on reading which the corresponding clerk 
will advise the agent accordingly. The entry should 
state first the date, then the name of the agent to be 
written to, and, lastly, a clear but brief synopsis of the 
particulars. When the corresponding clerk has in- 
timated the transaction to the agent, he marks against 
the entry the date on which he makes the advice. It 
is not always necessary that the advice should be 
intimated on the same day that it is entered in the 
advice book ; and it may, in some cases, be desirable 
to avoid writing until two or three transactions require 
noticing. The use of marking against each entry the 
day on which it is advised is therefore to show what 
particular entries have been attended to, and what 
remain to be advised. The corresponding clerk, on 
writing to an agent or correspondent, should cast his 
eye over the several entries that have been made till he 
arrives at the last one which has been intimated to the 
agent he is writing to. From that date he should see 
that all the outstanding advices are duly noticed in his 
letter, and any which require to stand over for a time 
should be brought forward by a fresh entry, so that 
every advice for the agent may be cleared from the 
book to the date of the letter. 

There are many operations which require to be per- 
formed at stated intervals in a banking house, of which 
the corresponding clerk may advantageously keep a 
memorandum in his advice book. For instance, where 
the banker acts as agent for several persons in receiving 
dividends on stock, payable at different periods, the 
names and descriptions of these persons with the 
amounts of the dividends to be received, might be con- 

9 
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veniently kept arranged together in the advice book, sa 
as to prevent any chance of omitting to receive any o£ 
the dividends. Many other memoranda of a similar 
nature may also be entered in this book, with reference 
to which the clerk will exercise his own discretion. 
It would scarcely be necessary to mention such par- 
ticulars, but that it is proper in an elementary work 
to notice many things that have proved useful to 
those who have had the advantages of practice and 
experience. 

All entries in the advice book should be made with 
perfect clearness and perspicuity, so that the cor- 
responding clerk may not be embarrassed and led into 
error, during the pressure of business, from any care- 
lessness on the part of those from whom he receives his 
instructions. 

List of Bills to be Retired* 

As a banker receives directions from time to time 
from his customers and correspondents to retire bills 
made payable at his house on their being presented to 
him, he is obliged to keep a list of them on a plan 
somewhat similar to the Bills Diary, in order that he 
may enter under the date when a bill will become due a 
memorandum showing for whom it is to be retired. 
He often receives such directions many days or even 
weeks before the bills become due, and unless he kept 
such a list he would be apt to forget his instructions. 
The advantage of keeping a list in the form of a diary 
is that the particulars of each day's retirement will be 
immediately seen. It is advisable to follow literally 
whatever instructions are given by the party who re- 
quires a bill to be retired, as to names, date, &c., 
although it very frequently happens that the bill books 
of private persons are kept so negligently, that bills are 
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entered and advised by them as due at incorrect times, 
and names are confused and misspelt ; if, however, the 
banker acts strictly upon his instructions, he cannot 
justly be blamed, even if a bill is protested for non- 
payment, from his declining to retire one in which the 
name or the amount may differ slightly. In entering 
his advices to retire bills, he will of course make a 
note of the person's name from whom the instructions 
are received ; so that, if he be a customer of the bank, 
he may be duly debited for the amount. Before the • 
collecting clerk goes out with his bills in the morning, 
he should examine the Retired List, to see whether 
he holds any of the bills there specified ; the banker 
often having bills sent to him by one customer to col- 
lect, which another customer or agent requests him to 
retire or pay on presentation. 

Character Book, 

Every banker keeps a list of parties with whom he 
deals, and of those who are engaged in the same line 
of business as the persons for whom he chiefly dis- 
counts bills, so that he may ascertain, by referring to it, 
the character of any person or firm on whom a bill 
may be drawn, which is sent to him to be discounted. 
All the merchants and traders of any place are well 
known to those who have dealings with them. With- 
out being able to speak positively as to the extent of a 
man's income, his clients may form a very accurate 
estimate of his character and respectability. In small 
places, if a person has been a resident any length of 
time his pecuniary means are pretty well known ; and 
as people are generally inquisitive on this point, a 
banker may by ju4icious inquiry soon form a correct 
estimate of the respectability of the traders in his dis- 

9* 
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trict. If the person lives in a large city like London, 
there are other means of finding out his commercial 
character quite as accurately : it is soon known whether 
he pays his bills regularly, and whether they are for 
small or large amounts. If he keeps a banker, that 
banker will inform any other confidentially whether the 
balance in his hands is generally a good one. Thus 
it will be seen that the general commercial character 
of any one is soon determined, and those who have 
dealings with him are guided accordingly. 

In making up a character book the banker divides 
the names to be entered in it into several distinct 
classes ; such as — ist. Persons engaged in a very large 
way of business, and whose wealth and resources are 
known to be undoubted ; 2ndly. Persons engaged in a 
smaller way of business than the first, but who are 
highly respectable and fulfil their engagements punc- 
tually ; 3rdly. Persons engaged in a small way of 
business, and who are respectable for their station and 
deailings ; 4thly. Persons who are irregular as men of 
business ; having respectable connexions, but being 
embarrassed, or careless in their method of conducting 
business, or involved in temporary difficulties, which 
may render it imprudent to trust them to any large 
extent ; and Sthly. Persons who, from irregularity or 
dishonesty, can have no confidence placed in them. 

It is customary, in making out the character book, 
to enter the names alphabetically in an index for 
convenience of reference, placing against each name 
in the margin the number referring to the person's 
character in the book. 

Interest Account Book. 

In addition to the interest account kept in the ledger, 
which shows merely the total amount of interest re- 
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ceived and paid by the bank, it is customary to have 
a distinct book, showing the particular branches of 
business for which the interest has been received or 
paid. The day book shows this as far as each day's 
transactions are concerned, and the Interest Account 
Book is simply a register of what is there entered. 
It has columns ruled for each division of the interest 
accounts, and the receipts and payments are transferred 
to them daily. On balancing the books, the total of 
these columns must of course agree with the balance 
of the ledger. An account of this description is useful 
to enable the banker to clearly understand the progress 
of his business, and determine what branches of it are 
most profitable, and to which he should devote par- 
ticular attention for the purpose of improvement. By 
this account, for instance, he can see whether the 
amount he has received for " discount on bills " during 
the year is equal to the amount received during a pre- 
vious year ; whether his business in this particular has 
increased or diminished. By comparing the sums 
paid for interest on deposit receipts, with the amounts 
received on loans and other advances, he can also 
determine how far these branches of his business 
require alteration, and arrange his proceedings accord- 
ingly. In the case of branch banks which make 
periodical returns to the head office^ the information 
afforded to the directors by the interest account made 
out on this plan enables them to decide as to the ex- 
pediency of encouraging or restricting any particular 
branch of business in which the manager may be 
desirous of engaging ; and although we have noticed 
this book as a subsidiary one, it is of considerable 
importance for the proper regulation of a banker's 
business. 

It is not necessary, nor indeed is it possible, for us 
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to particularise all the subsidiary books employed 
in a bank, because their number and character will 
depend on those who have the direction of the busi- 
ness, and must in a great measure be regulated by 
the nature of the business itself. Those we have 
described are nearly all in use in every bank. In 
large establishments many others are added. An In- 
cidental Expenses Book is commonly employed, in 
which various minor receipts and payments on behalf 
of the bank itself are entered, in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of bringing each item for petty disbursements 
into the day book. Where temporary credit accounts 
are opened for parties, on which they may draw for a 
specified amount, to be debited to an agent of the bank, 
a Credit Book is kept for registering the operations. 

We have not described amongst the subsidiary 
books those which are kept by the collecting clerk, 
such as the Register of Bills sent for Acceptance^ and, 
his Walk Book, thinking it better to notice them when 
referring to the duties of the collecting clerk in a 
subsequent page. 
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THE LONDON CLEARING HOUSE. 




Some notice of it indispensable — Its origin — Constitution — Course 
of procedure — Morning clearing — Afternoon clearing — Final 
settlement— Country clearing. 

|HE benefits derived by bankers from this 
institution are so incalculable, and the 
saving to their employes, both in time and 
labour, so great, that it may be said with 
perfect truth that a work upon banking, which con- 
tained no description of the Clearing House, would 
(to use a well-known simile) be like the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet omitted. 

Although, since the extension of the clearing system 
to country cheques, the institution must be familiar by 
name to nearly all bank clerks, very few probably 
out of London have any knowledge of the mode of 
procedure, by means of which transactions amounting 
in the course of a year to upwards of ;^6,ooo,ooo,ooo, 
can be settled without the intervention of either coin 
or bank notes. 

The London Clearing House is simply an ex- 
change, the articles of barter being cheques, bills, &c. : 
it was originated in the year 1775 by the private 
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bankers of the City of London, who hired a room for 
the purpose of exchanging the cheques, &c., upon each 
other received in the course of business, the balance, 
if any, being paid in bank notes. 

For instance, if Robarts & Co. had claims upon 
Glyn & Co. amounting to ;^ 50,000, while Glyn held 
cheques upon Robarts to the extent of ;£6o,ooo, both 
sums could be settled by the payment of ;£ 10,000 in 
bank notes, instead of ;^ 110,000. 

This mode of settling the differences continued, 
with some modifications, until the year 1854, when the 
leading joint-stock banks were admitted to the Clear- 
ing House, and the whole system was revised. 

Each banker was from that time required to keep 
an account with the Bank of England, and to settle 
the clearing differences by a draft upon that establish- 
ment, an account being also opened in the name of 
the committee of clearing bankers. The institution 
is under the control of this committee, which consists of 
one representative of each of the clearing bankers. 

The committee appoints an inspector and sub- 
inspector, whose duty it is to preserve order in " the 
House," and to superintend the final settling of dif- 
ferences at.the close of each day. 

"The House,** as it is usually called, is situate in 
Lombard Street, and is merely a large room fitted up 
with desks for the clerks delegated by each bank to 
transact the clearing business, each desk having above 
it in large type the name of the bank to which it is 
assigned. The inspectors have, of course, separate 
desks. 

The hours are, for the morning clearing, from 10.30 
a.m. to 12 ; for the country clearing, from 12 to 2.15 
p.m. ; and for the afternoon clearing, from 2.30 p.m. 
to 4 p.m. 
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Unpaid cheques, hUh, &cl, can be retuiT.ed np to 
5p.ni. 

These hour^ arc slightlv modified on Saturdays, on 
fourths of the month, and on Stock Exchange " settlicg- 
days." 

We will now endeavour to describe, as concisely as 
possible, the dafly coune of business at " the House," 
with reference both to town and country clearing. At 
the hour named above (iol^ a-m.), the clearing clerks 
from each bank take down to "the House" all bills 
falling due on that day, and made payable at any of 
the other clearing bankers, together with any cheques 
which they had been unable to pass through (he 
clearing of the previous day. 

These bills, &c, which must have been previously 
entered under the names of the bankers mth whom 
they are made payable, in what are named clearing- 
out books, ar^ deposited upon the desks of the several 
bankers at " the House," the total of each charge being 
endorsed upon the last bill or cheque. 

The clearing clerks then proceed to enter in clear- 
ing-in books the "charges" which have been deposited 
upon their desk by the representatives of the olher 
banks, each charge being entered in a column headed 
with the name of the banker from whom it has been 
'cceived, and the total amount agreed with the sum 

lecified on the last bill, as mentioned above. 

'hese are then taken to the respective banking 
OS, where they are pa^^til tlir'Hi-l 
'lie way as if paid acmsb the cum 
'ining for the present any referen^ 
'earing, we pass to the business of ■ 
■ is conducted in precisely the san 
'ng clearing, except tli.it, as th 
lally of cheques receii'ed by t 
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banks, in the course of their daily business, from 
country correspondents, current-account customers, &c., 
they are entered at the banks in the clearing-out books 
as they are received, and sent to the Clearing House 
at frequent intervals by junior clerks, who deposit 
them upon the desks of the bankers upon whom 
they are drawn. At four o'clock the doors are closed, 
and the clerks, having received from their respective 
offices the clearing-out books, proceed to agree the 
totals of " in '* and " out " clearing with each other. 

This having been done, they strike a balance with 
each clearing banker in the following manner, entering 
each balance, debit or credit as the case may be, 
against the name of the bank on a form provided for 
that purpose. 

For example, suppose the London and Westminster 
bank has delivered to the Union Bank of London 
cheques, bills, &c., amounting to ;^637,5i6, while it 
has received from that bank drafts, &c., amounting to 
;^736,4i9, their clerk will credit the Union Bank on 
the balance-sheet with the difference, viz., ;598,903, 
dealing in a similar manner with each of the other 
banks, whose clerks are in the meanwhile making out 
similar balance-sheets. 

The debit and credit sides of these sheets are then 
cast up, and a balance struck between the totals. 

For instance, if the London and Westminster bank 
owes to various other banks balances amounting in 
the aggregate to ;^i,307,2i2, while the sum of the 
balances due to it amounts to ;^ 1,296,510, that bank will 
be debtor to " the House'* to the extent of ;^ 10,762. 

Each bank having previously provided its represen- 
tative with transfer orders, duly signed, on the Bank 
of England, differing in colour, according as the final 
balance of the clearing may be for or against the bank, 
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the clerk proceeds to fill up the proper order (in this 
case white) with the above sum of ;^ 10,702. 

He then hands the order and his balance-sheet to 
the inspector, who will instruct the Bank of England 
to debit the account of the London and Westminster 
Bank with that amount. 

The country bankers were in the year 1858 admitted, 
through their London agents (provided the latter were 
members of the Clearing House), to the privileges of 
the institution, as regards cheques drawn upon other 
local banks. These cheques are remitted by each 
country or branch bank to its London agents, by whom 
they are charged out to the agents of the banks upon 
which they are drawn ; the process of clearing being 
much the same as in the case of town cheques or bills. 

At 2.15 p.m. the country clearing clerks take to 
their respective offices the cheques received by them 
from the other banks, and deliver them to the corre- 
spondents, by whom they are remitted by post to the 
country banks upon which they are drawn. 

Should all be paid, the country bank will, when 
acknowledging receipt, inform its London agents that 
they have been credited with the amount, the London 
agents, in turn, informing the other clearing bankers, 
and so on. Should any cheque be unpaid, the 
country banker must return it direct to the bank by 
whom it was originally held, and whose name will be 
stamped across the cheque. Otherwise, the cheque 
not having been returned, as the law requires, on the 
day succeediug its presentation for payment, thfe 
original holder might refuse to receive it back. 

A cheque remitted by post is, however, held in law 
to have been returned on the day on which it is 
posted, although it may not be actually received until 
the next morning. 



PART III. 

DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS IN A BANK. 

General qualifications — Knowledge of arithmetic and book- 
keeping — Writing and figuring — Hours of business — Punctu- 
ality — Prudence — Responsibility of clerks — Moral influence of 
the profession — Knowledge of law useful — Of the severa 
officers m a bank. 




EFORE proceeding to notice in detail the 
duties required to be performed by the various 
officers employed in a bank, it will be useful 
to offer a few remarks on the general quali- 
fications which are expected in a person desirous of 
engaging in banking pursuits. Although there is no 
legal term of apprenticeship prescribed for a banker, as 
there is in other professions, yet a person must practi- 
cally serve a very long apprenticeship, and acquire a 
thorough knowledge of business, before he can become 
qualified for the higher offices in a bank. There is no- 
profession which requires a greater amount of infor- 
mation and intelligence to follow successfully, or in 
which ignorance of important duties is more certain 
to produce disastrous consequences. The public, 
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generally, have a very imperfect notion of the labour 
performed by those who are employed in banking 
establishments. The regularity, order, and precision 
which so admirably distinguish a well-conducted bank, 
prevent persons who are not in immediate connection 
with bankers from having any idea of the harassing 
duties of those who are able to preserve such exactness 
in all their transactions. But let any one imagine for a 
moment what must be the nature of a single day's 
work in a well-established bank, or at such an institu- 
tion as the Bank of England or the London and 
Westminster Bank. An immense pile of letters 
arrives in the morning from the post-office : these must 
all be read carefully ; the remittances of bills, &c., con- 
tained within them taken out and distributed amongst 
the various officers ; and the several advices conveyed 
by the letters (embracing nearly every kind of mercan- 
tile transaction with regard to money, as well as special 
matters requiring the nicest delicacy in their treatment), 
promptly attended to. Then each department is fur- 
nished with instructions for the business of the day ; 
every officer has his duties allotted to him ; and all 
must be transacted with such rapidity that everything 
may be completed within the usual business hours. 
There are bills to be presented for payment, and others 
to be paid for customers and correspondents. Cheques 
are cashed ; and lodgments received for customers' ac- 
counts. Bill brokers and others are accommodated with 
loans ; and securities are converted into money. The 
state of every customer's balance has to be examined, 
so that the account may not be overdrawn. The cash 
in the house is constantly looked to, so that a sufficient 
stock may be maintained for the wants of the day. 
Bills are discounted; the characters of parties with 
whom the bank may have dealings ascertained, by in- 
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quiry of other bankers ; and, lastly, the banker must 
" balance the cash " — (that is, see that the day's trans- 
actions have all been correctly entered), and write 
to those correspondents who require information or 
advice with reference to any of the subjects just 
referred to, before his business for the day concludes. 
A person employed in the practical business of bank- 
ing is therefore engaged in an arduous profession ; and 
yet, perhaps, there is none which offers greater induce- 
ments, or more certainly rewards with success a due 
share of perseverance and attention in its pursuit. 
Any officer in a bank, however humble his station, 
can aspire to the highest honours of the profession ; 
and may become himself a banker, or at least the 
manager or branch manager of a joint-stock bank, if 
his talents and assiduity qualify him for the office. A 
young man engaged in the practice of the law, or of 
medicine, has not such opportunities presented to him 
for promotion, solely from personal merit, as in banking ; 
and the crowded state of all the liberal professions has 
induced persons of the highest respectability to select 
mercantile pursuits, and more particularly banking, as 
suitable employment for their sons. There is, therefore, 
every inducement for a young man entering the pro- 
fession to follow it with earnestness and perseverance. 
A banker's clerk is not usually taken into an estab- 
lishment until he has passed the age of boyhood ; he 
has very often, therefore, been previously engaged in 
some pursuit, and may probably have acquired a very 
fair knowledge of business. But it is necessary, on his 
entering a bank, that he should possess certain requi- 
sites, and assiduously cultivate many business-like 
qualities, which, always valuable, are absolutely essen- 
tial to his success in his new employment. 
As all banking transactions have some reference to 
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matters of account and calculation, the first requisite 
in a clerk is a knowledge of arithmetic. It is not ab- 
solutely necessary that he should be familiar with all 
the higher branches ; but he must be quick and accurate 
in performing operations in the simple elements ; and 
the art of doing this must be learned as a preparatory 
step to anything else : simple addition and the addition 
of money being the subjects to which he must devote 
the greatest attention. He should be able to sum up (or 
" cast up," as it is termed in the bank) long columns of 
figures as quickly as a person could read them off; the 
mention of a figure should be followed by its instan- 
taneous addition in his mind to that which had pre- 
ceded it, so that by merely running his eye up. the 
column, he should be able at once to name its total. 
This rapidity and exactness can only be acquired by 
practice, but is easily attained by perseverance and 
attention. The process soon becomes almost mechan- 
ical, so that a person may frequently have his mind 
engaged on a subject very different from that before 
him, and yet make the summations with perfect accu- 
racy. The copying clerk in an attorney's office, or the 
compositor at a printer's, copies the writing which may 
be placed before him without any g^eat effort of 
attention ; and in like manner the accountant in a 
bank soon becomes so familiar with the process of 
adding together the sums which form the columns in 
his ledgers, that the operation is effected without 
effort. It is of great importance to a young clerk to 
attain to this degree of rapid exactness, even though 
it be mechanical, as early as possible ; and if he is 
clever in this part of his duty, it will in a great measure 
excuse his ignorance of the higher branches of 
arithmetic. 

The calculation of interest, however, he should also 
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learn thoroughly ; for although all bankers are in the 
habit of employing " interest tables'* to save time, it 
would be unpardonable in a banker, whose profit is 
principally derived from the interest he acquires from 
advances, not to be able to calculate the amount he is 
to receive for interest (say as discount on a bill of ex- 
change), in case by any chance his " tables " should be 
mislaid. ' The knowledge necessary for the purpose 
is so easily acquired, that there can be no excuse for 
Ignorance. We have given, in the Appendix to this 
work, full instructions for readily calculating interest by 
various methods. 

Next to the knowledge of simple arithmetic, a person 
desirous of entering the service of a bank should make 
himself well acquainted with the theory and practice 
of Bookkeeping by Double Entry, The books of a 
banker are all kept on the principle of double entry, 
and a person who has learned the system thoroughly 
will have no difficulty in understanding its application 
to the transactions either of a merchant or a banker. 
The one deals in goods, the other in bills and securities, 
the representatives of the value of goods ; and the 
manner in which the various accounts representing 
their " stock " is kept, is the same in principle, though 
it may differ in form. A knowledge of bookkeeping 
may soon be acquired, even without a teacher ; and a 
young man, who has not had his attention directed to 
the subject at school, may find it even an amusing study. 
It may be learned from treatises written expressly on 
the subject, or from articles in the Encyclopaedias. 

The art of writing distinctly and of making good 
figures^ is an important portion of what we may term 
the mechanical duty of a clerk. Care and attention 
will soon enable any one who can write a legible hand 
to acquire the art of making well-formed figures 
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rapidly. The three essentials with regard to figuring 
are rapidity, distinctness, and neatness. It frequently 
happens that the two latter qualities are sacrificed to 
the former, but nothing can compensate for indistinct- 
ness in figures. It is more vexatious than any indis- 
tinctness in writing, since it occasions more errors, and 
may entail severe unnecessary labour, and perhaps 
loss, on every one who has to deal with them. None 
but those who have undergone the labour of standing 
for hours over a desk, endeavouring to ascertain the 
cause of a mistake, which subsequently was found to 
have arisen from a figure being formed imperfectly, 
can appreciate the value of clear plain figures in 
accounts. We have known the whole of the clerks in 
a large establishment detained for several hours beyond 
their usual time of leaving business for many successive 
days, during which time they were obliged to compare 
all the entries and summations of the various journals 
and ledgers for many months back, in consequence of 
some correspondent having made a 4 so much like a 
6 that it had passed and repassed repeated '' checks ^ 
without the error being detected. It would be un- 
necessary to say anything with regard to such an 
evident requisite in a banker's clerk as that we are 
speaking of, but for the frequent occurrence of such 
mistakes from a similar cause. The clerk will soon 
discover that he must be able to perform his work 
quickly, and it is therefore the more necessary to 
caution him against allowing quickness to be obtained 
at the expense of neatness. In most banks the book- 
keepers are not allowed to make erasures ; and as a 
general rule it is better to strike the pen through a 
wrong entry than to erase it with a penknife (more par- 
ticularly in ledgers and other books of importance), as 
by doing so the nature of the mistake will at any 

10 
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future period be clearly seen, whereas an erasure with 
the penknife might have been made to conceal an 
attempt zX, fraud, and should therefore be avoided : the 
clerk who has occasion to make frequent erasures in 
the books will never rise very high in the estimation 
of his employer as an accountant. 

When speaking of bad penmanship, we ought to 
notice the foolish practice that some persons think 
proper to adopt, of writing their signatures so that 
these cannot be deciphered. A banker's signature, 
being constantly required to give effect to a variety of 
documents, should be so plainly written that it cannot 
be mistaken. It is wrong to suppose that the chance 
of forgery is in any degree lessened by a person writ- 
ing his name illegibly. The character of the hand- 
writing is what the forger must imitate, and it is 
frequently easier to make a fac-simile of a scrawl than 
of a distinct name. With regard to signatures. Lord 
Chesterfield*s assertion, that every man can write 
whatever hand he pleases, is perfectly correct. 

Passing from these few remarks upon what may be 
termed the mechanical part of a clerk's duty in a bank, 
we may be allowed to say a few words on certain busi- 
ness-like habits and moral qualities which he must 
carefully cultivate, in order to secure the respect of 
those who are placed over him, and to obtain promo- 
tion in the bank. Punctuality, foresight, and prudence 
— a continual sense of the nature of the duties he has 
to perform — and the strictest integrity in all transac- 
tions, whether minute or important — are qualities for 
which he must obtain a character. It may be thought 
almost superfluous to refer to this subject, since these 
qualities should distinguish a man in every station of 
life ; but, in a bank, the clerk who wants either, in any 
degree, immediately loses caste, and sinks down so 
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low in the estimation of those on whom he depends 
for promotion, that the subject cannot be too promi- 
nently brought before his notice. 

It is the custom in most banks to enforce the punctual 
attendance of the clerks in the morning by having a 
book kept, in which each one as he arrives enters 
his name. At a stated time (usually a few minutes 
after the time of opening) a line is drawn by the supe- 
rior in the office under the name last entered, so that 
all those who arrive late are obliged to sign under this 
line, and their want of punctuality, being thus brought 
under the immediate notice of their superiors, must be 
explained. The hours of business at banks in London 
are from 9 to 4 on ordinary days, and from 9 to 3 on 
Saturdays, after which the cash must be balanced for the 
day, before the clerks leave. In country banks, and in 
Scotland and Ireland, the business hours are lighter. 
The banks open at 10 and close at 3, except on Saturdays, 
when the closing time is usually i o'clock ; but whatever 
the hours may be, the same exactness and punctuality 
are required in every bank. Those, however, who enter 
a bank with a determination to push their way onward, 
will have little time for relaxation. In large establish- 
ments where, from the minute subdivision of the duties, 
a clerk in any particular department may find his 
work a mere routine of mechanical employment, and 
where promotion depends to a great extent on length 
of service, there may not be such strong inducements 
for exertion as in a private establishment. But in 
every case the clerk will find his true interest lies in 
the attentive and conscientious discharge of his duties, 
even when his exertions may appear to be overlooked 
or not sufficiently appreciated. 

Few things occasion more dissatisfaction and annoy- 
ance to the superiors in a bank than the absence of 

10 • 
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clerks on every slight attack of illness. Unless a clerk 
feels himself quite unable to perform his duties^ it is 
very injudicious for him to absent himself. It interferes 
■with his promotion, for his superior will be reluctant 
to advance him to any post where his absence would 
be more inconvenient than while he is engaged in an 
inferior situation. In addition to this, the superior m 
the office may attribute the attack of " bile " or " indi- 
gestion" to the indulgence of a convivial taste, which it 
will be well for a clerk to avoid obtaining a character 
for ; and, under any circumstances, a man who con- 
tinues at his post as long as he is able will stand 
much higher in the estimation, both of his employers 
and his fellow clerks, than he who forsakes his duties 
on every trivial occasion. 

Prudence will soon teach a clerk, after he has en- 
tered a bank, the necessity for attending to such points 
of conduct as those we have referred to ; and if he 
wishes to protect himself from pecuniary loss and the 
displeasure of his employers, he will studiously culti- 
vate the habit of prudently considering the effect of 
everything he does. Prudence is the cardinal virtue in 
a banker. Without it he can do nothing successfully ; 
and whether filling the humble situation of junior clerk, 
or the important office of chief manager or director, 
his success will always be in exact proportion to his 
prudence. In many trades and professions success 
may depend in a great measure on what people call 
luck; a man may acquire fortune and independence 
from the mere concurrence of circumstances, without 
possessing any peculiar talent, or exhibiting any ex- 
traordinary degree of energy, just as a person playing 
at cards, though quite ignorant of the game, is often 
able to beat an accomplished player. Banking, how- 
ever, if we continue the simile, can only be compared 
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with the game of chess, in which prudence and fore- 
sight win the game, and the successful player is he 
who has best calculated the consequences of his ac- 
tions. The most prudent man may undoubtedly be 
ruined sometimes by even one false move ; and the 
banker may lose the produce of many years of careful 
dealing by one unfortunate advance to some speculator 
who has deceived him by an outward appearance of 
respectability. From the very nature of commerce, 
such losses are occasionally unavoidable ; the only way 
of preventing their frequent repetition is by the exer- 
cise of that prudent foresight of which we are now 
speaking. No class of men require this more than 
bank clerks, who are from the nature of their business 
exposed to continual attempts at fraud Forgery and 
swindling mark them out for victims, and, considering 
their arduous duties, it is surprising they escape so 
well. The public have a very erroneous idea of the 
responsibility of a banker's clerk. He is personally 
liable for all his losses, ' If, by paying a cheque for a 
larger sum than a customer has at his credit, he allows 
the account to be overdrawn, and the bank loses the 
balance, the clerk may be called upon to make the 
loss good. If he gives a party presenting a cheque a 
hundred-pound note instead of a fifty, he may have to 
pay the difference. If a forger is able to deceive him, 
or a swindler to obtain money from him by the fraudu- 
lent alteration of a cheque, he (the clerk) is the party 
who is held responsible for the loss ; and if he does 
not pay the amount, his sureties may be called upon 
to do so. Every clerk in a bank finds surety for an 
amount varying with the responsible nature of his em- 
ployment ; and the surety or sureties are bound by a 
bond to make good any loss which the bank might 
otherwise sustain through fraud or negligence on the 
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part of the clerk. It is this circumstance which 
renders a situation in a bank so arduous and respon- 
sible ; and although all the officers in an establishment 
are not equally liable to the risk of loss— those who have 
the charge of cash being more exposed than those who 
keep the books — ^yet all are liable more or less ; for a 
false entry, or a wrong " advice " to a correspondent, 
may be equally productive of most serious conse- 
quences. It is true that bankers are very considerate 
and indulgent where they feel assured that a clerk has 
taken every reasonable precaution to avoid error ; but 
it is evident that, unless the clerk was made personally 
responsible, his employer would have no security 
against the clerk defrauding him of money intrusted 
to his charge by pretending that he had paid it away 
to some one in mistake. The clerk is therefore held 
responsible to the bank ; and those persons who are so 
shamefully dishonest as to retain money which may be 
accidentally overpaid to them at a banker's are as 
guilty of robbing the clerk who makes the mistake as 
if they stole the money from his purse. In a subsequent 
page we have noticed a few of the fraudulent schemes 
that are more commonly practised against the clerk at 
the counter — ^** the cashier ; " but we cannot point out 
the means of avoiding occasional errors in the pressure 
of business, when those who should exhibit at least 
common honesty fail to do so, and defraud the clerk of 
any overpayment he may make in error. It may, 
hpwever, be worth mentioning that persons retaining 
money under such circumstances are liable to punish- 
ment, in the same way as persons finding money or 
goods and refusing to restore them to their owners. 

Perhaps there is no class of men in the employment 
of others, and trusted to so great an extent, who exhibit 
generally such strict integrity in business as bank 
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clerks. It is true there are several circumstances 
peculiar to their situation which have considerable 
influence in the matter. They are, in general, respect- 
tably connected, and have received a good education. 
They find security to a large amount for their honesty ; 
and the business of one clerk is in general so far 
" checked " by others, that he could not be dishonest 
for any length of time without discovery, except by 
collusion with them. But allowing for all these cir- 
cumstances, we think that bank clerks as a body may 
congratulate themselves on their reputation in society 
for integrity and uprightness in the discharge of their 
duties. Fraud on the part of persons engaged in 
other employments is more common, because the em- 
ployer, in general, has no security for his servant's 
honesty, except that which is derived from the general 
good character of the latter ; while the banker has, in 
addition, the bond of a surety. This undoubtedly 
prevents many frauds ; yet the clerk's good character 
is relied upon with far more satisfaction, and is the 
better security of the two. A banker would not wil- 
lingly take into his employment a person of indifferent 
character, even though he might find security for 
double the amount usually required. We need not say, 
therefore, how important it is that an ofHcer in a bank 
should endeavour by every means in his power to 
obtain a character for strict integrity.. There are 
many degrees of honesty : a man may be so far honest 
in his dealings as to avoid the commission of actual 
crime, and yet have no very high character for integ- 
rity. Petty frauds often damage a man's character as 
much, and sometimes more, than an actual offence 
against the laws. The clerk who is only kept honest 
by the fear of penal consequences will never be trusted 
very far by those who know him ; while a strict ad- 
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herence to honourable dealing in the minor trans- 
actions of business will be sure in the end to advance a 
man's interest — particularly in a situation where so 
much may be entrusted to him as in a bank. Above 
all things, let the young clerk remember that, as trifles 
show the general nature of the current, so his employer 
will frequently form an opinion of his character from 
the minor transactions in which he may be employed ; 
and if he obtains a good reputation by his conduct on 
such occasions, it will tell more in his favour than the 
most flattering testimonials.* This subject has been 
so well discussed in another work of this series, (" The 
Clerky^) that we need not enlarge upon it here fiirther 
than to call attention to the following remarks of a 
banker whose high standing and reputation in his pro- 

♦ The various Guarantee Societies may be referred to, as 
affording by their constitution, and the objects for which they are 
established, striking illustrations of the value of good character ; 
and a brief notice of these societies may, perhaps, be useful to 
many persons about to enter a bank, or to engage in any other re- 
sponsible situation. Bankers' clerks, as already mentioned, are 
required to find sureties for their honesty, and it frequently hap- 
pens that considerable difficulty is experienced in arranging the 
matter, from the natural dislike which persons have to become 
bondsmen for others, even when the parties are of good moral 
character and otherwise unobjectionable. Many a young man 
has had an honourable path closed against him from this cause. 
Now, however, a person of good character may be relieved 
of all anxiety on the subject ; the Guarantee Societies being 
joint-stock companies, formed for the purpose "of providing 
security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust, where 
sureties are required, on payment of an annual premium." This 
premium is very moderate, and a person who can satisfy the 
directors as to his general good character will have no difficulty 
in obtaining any of the societies as his surety for any amount. 
The Government Offices and most bankers and public companies 
have approved of the Guarantee Societies, by accepting their 
policies. 
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fession were acquired principally by the possession 
of those qualities the value of which he so ably 
points out, and whose evidence as to the honourable 
nature of the profession must act as an additional 
stimulus- to a clerk to endeavour to obtain a high 
standing amongst its members. 

"Banking," says Mr. J. W. Gilbart, "exercises a 
powerful influence upon the morals of society. It 
tends to produce honesty and punctuality in pecuniary 
engagements. Bankers, for their own interest, always 
have a regard for the moral character of the party 
with whom they deal ; they inquire whether he be 
honest or tricky, industrious or idle, prudent or specu- 
lative, thrifty or prodigal ; and they will more readily 
make advances to a man of moderate property and 
good morals than to a man of large property, but of in- 
ferior reputation. Thus the establishment of the bank 
in any place immediately raises the pecuniary value of 
a good moral character. There are numerous instances 
of persons having risen from obscurity to wealth, only 
by means of their moral charactier, and the confidence 
which that character produced in the minds of their 
bankers. It is not merely by way of loan or dis- 
count that a banker serves such a person, he also 
speaks well of him to parties who may make inquiries 
respecting him ; and the banker's good opinion will be 
the means of procuring him a higher degree of credit 
with the parties with whom he trades. These effects 
are easily perceivable in country towns ; and even in 
London, if a house be known to have engaged in 
gambling or smuggling transactions, or in any other 
way to have acted dishonourably, their bills will be 
taken by the bankers less readily than those of an 
honourable house of inferior property. It is thus that 
bankers perform the function of public conservators of 
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the commercial virtues. From motives of private in- 
terest, they encourage the industrious, the prudent, the 
punctual, and the honest ; while they discountenance 
the spendthrift and the gambler, the liar and the knave. 
They hold out inducements to uprightness, which are 
not disregarded even by the most abandoned. There 
is many a man who would be deterred from dishonesty 
by the frown of a banker, though he might care but 
little for the admonition of a bishop." 

In this brief notice of a few of the more important 
subjects to which a person should direct his attention on 
entering the service of a bank, we have not referred to 
any particular branch of general education that it will 
be advantageous to him to pursue ; but have confined 
our remarks solely to those matters which he must 
study as part of his business, in order to retain his 
standing in the establishment. A general acquaintance 
with science, history, and general literature is now 
so easily attained, that an intelligent man need not 
remain ignorant on any of these subjects ; and the pro- 
fession of a banker requires such general knowledge 
that a young man should take advantage of every 
opportunity of obtaining information. Those who 
refer to Edgeworth's work on "Professional Edu- 
cation " will find an elaborate detail of the various 
branches of knowledge which a merchant, or a person 
engaged in commercial pursuits, like a banker, should 
acquire. There are two subjects, however, that require 
particular notice here, from their intimate connection 
with the actual business of banking, namely, Political 
Economy and Commercial Law, Political Economy 
may be said to be the science of which banking is the 
important practical part ; for the laws which regulate 
the production and distribution of wealth are the 
proper objects of inquiry for the political economist ; 
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and the banker is the immediate agent by whom those 
laws are carried practically into effect. To understand 
something of those laws is therefore useful to him ; 
and although we know that there are many bankers 
who have never troubled themselves to learn more of 
political economy, as a science, than could be gleaned 
incidentally from the columns of a newspaper, yet such 
persons would perhaps be astonished to discover that 
they had unconsciously been acting as sound practical 
political economists. The fact that many ignorant 
men have, from the fortunate possession of a large 
stock of good conunon sense and worldly wisdom, been 
able to realise large fortunes as bankers, without 
learning much of any science, is but a weak argument 
in favour of the " Rule of Thumb," for we must con- 
sider the equally certain fact that thousands have been 
mined for want of knowing a little of xYic principles of 
their business, Adam Smith, M'Culloch, Ricardo, and 
J. S. Mill are standard writers on Political Economy 
that no man engaged in commerce can refer to without 
advantage ; and the sound principles of banking, so 
clearly laid down by Adam Smith, would have saved 
many banks from failure, and many innocent families 
from ruin, if they had been understood and acted upon 
by those who should have made it their business to 
have studied them. The wretched failures of the 
Northern and Central Bank of England, the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Ireland, the Bank of Manchester, and 
many others of less note, can be traced clearly to a 
disregard of those principles which Adam Smith laid 
down distinctly in his admirable work on the " Wealth 
of Nations." Where ignorance of a subject by no means 
difticuit to be understood can produce such evils, it is 
surely unnecessary to say anything further on behalf 
of its study. 
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A knowledge of the general principles of commercial 
law will likewise be extremely useful It is not neces- 
sary that a banker should be a lawyer, but he must 
know the law as it regards his business, if he wishes to 
conduct that business successfully. The law of cheques 
and bills of exchange ; of contracts, mortgages, and 
guarantees ; of bankruptcy and insolvency ; and par- 
ticular laws relating expressly to the currency, are 
matters with which he must at times require to be 
conversant. In the following pages, when describing the 
general duties of the manager of a bank, we have men- 
tioned various excellent works that may be consulted 
on the subject of commercial law, and from which a 
great deal of useful information may be obtained. 

In all banking establishments where the business is 
extensive, the various departments into which it is 
divided (already explained in the previous portion of 
this work) are conducted by different officers, who de- 
vote themselves exclusively to particular duties. The 
advantages resulting from a proper subdivision of 
labour are so well known, that it is unnecessary to say 
how much the ordinary transactions of the banking- 
house are facilitated by the banker, like the manu- 
facturer, adopting the principle to its full extent The' 
manufacturer finds it useful to employ some dozen 
workmen to product a single pin ; and the saving of 
time and trouble by this arrangement proves its supe- 
riority over the plan of allowing one individual to per- 
form all the operations required. In every department 
of labour this rule holds good ; ^nd mental as well as 
physical exertions are facilitated by adopting it A 
good workman should know how to perform all the 
operations connected with the particular duty on 
which he may be employed ; but it would generally 
be very disadvantageous for him to do more than 
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superintend the execution of the greater part of the 
practical details by others. In the same way a banker 
should understand the principles and practice of every 
portion of his business, though he will usually be em- 
ployed on one department of it alone. 

In such establishments as the Bank of England and 
London joint-stock banks, the subdivision of labour 
is carried out to its full extent. Many of the officers 
perform one simple duty day after day, and may be 
altogether unacquainted with the duties of any other 
department, even when it is intimately connected with 
their own. But in smaller establishments, — in the 
branches of joint-stock banks for instance, — a few clerks 
and the manager carry on all the business in the office* 
There is no occasion for a minute subdivision of the 
labour, because it is not more than two or three per- 
sons can conveniently perform. The manager and 
clerks in a small bank must therefore on this account 
understand the nature of all ordinary banking trans- 
actions, and the principle and practical working of the 
books ; for although the business may be light, it will 
require to be conducted as regularly and accurately 
as if it embraced transactions of the most extensive 
character. We purpose, in the following account of 
the duties of the various officers in a bank, to describe 
briefly what is required of each, so that the duties of 
each department, whether performed by one or two 
clerks or by several, may be readily understood. 

The persons usually employed in a bank which re- 
quires the ordinary complement of officials are — the 
Manager or Head Clerk, to whom is entrusted the 
general management of the bank, under the direction 
of the banker himself, or of the Board of Directors ; 
secondly, the Accountant, who superintends all the 
operations in the books, and keeps the various accounts 
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in proper order ; thirdly, the Cashiers^ who attend at the 
counter and transact all matters connected with the re- 
ceipt or payment of cash ; fourthly, the Corresponding^ 
Clerks, who attend to all the correspondence connected 
with the ordinary business operations which does not 
require the special interference of the manager ; fifthly, 
the Collecting Clerks^ who perform all the outdoor 
business of collecting bills, &c. ; and lastly, the Clerks 
employed to assist the accountant in keeping the 
books in proper order, and who act as assistants to any 
of the other officials when required. 

The ordinary duties of each of these officers will be 
noticed separately in the above order; and without 
presuming to offer advice to those who may now oc- 
cupy such offices, we hope that the information con- 
tained in the following portion of the work may not be 
without its utility to all who are in any way engaged 
in the practice of banking. 




THE MANAGER. 




His duties — Responsibility of the office — Tact and prudence 
indispensable — Some knowledge of Banking Law essential. 

HE head clerk in a private bank, or the 
manager of the head office or of a branch of 
a joint-stock bank, is the chief officer in the 
establishment under the banker, or the Board 
of Directors, by whom he is employed. With the ex- 
ception of a few particular duties, which do not require 
notice, the head clerk and the manager occupy so 
nearly the same position in a bank, that we shall 
confine the observations we are about to offer to one 
of them alone ; and we shall therefore describe here 
the general nature of the duties which are required to 
be performed by a Manager^ referring incidentally to 
any that may more particularly belong to the office of 
a head clerk. 

It is one of the great advantages of a commercial 
employment, and particularly of the one we are con- 
sidering, that a man of intelligence and perseverance 
may rise from the humblest situation in the profession 
to the highest. There are no arbitrary restrictions 
imposed ; and the number of eminent merchants, who 
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have risen from a very humble rank in life by their 
own unaided industry and perseverance, is sufficient 
to show " The Banker's Clerk " that, under favourable 
circumstances, he, like them, may one day attain a 
distinguished position. In a large establishment pro- 
motion naturally follows length of service and superior 
intelligence ; and in describing here the general duties 
which devolve upon a manager, and the kind of know- 
ledge he should possess in order to conduct his business 
satisfactorily, we hope we are doing what may at some 
future time be the means of promoting the advance- 
ment of many who take up this work for the purpose 
of receiving information. The learner may one day 
become a manager, and it cannot fail to be useful to 
him to have his attention directed to a few of the im- 
portant topics with which an intelligent banker should 
be familiar. 

The post of manager or branch manager in a large 
establishment is a situation of such responsibility and 
importance, that few employments require a larger 
share of intelligence and prudence to insure success. 
The popular idea of a banker is very different from the 
reality, as far as the really "working banker" is con- 
cerned. The situation of the latter subjects him not 
merely to the harassing anxieties of the merchant, but 
often obliges him to perform the duties of a clerk. As a 
manager (holding his situation under the immediate 
superintendence of the Directors, to whom he is 
answerable for every mistake he may commit, and who 
maintain an active control over all his proceedings), 
his duties are most onerous and embarrassing. If he 
endeavours to avoid contracting bad debts, by refusing 
to transact any business except of first-rate character^ 
he will probably find that his rivals in other banks, 
being more accommodating than he is, will take away 
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no slight portion of his business, thus diminishing his 
profits and depriving him of the strongest argument 
he can employ when making an application for pro- 
motion or increased salary. If, on the other hand, he 
allows himself to be made the tool of needy adven- 
turers, he is certain to be involved in their embar- 
rassments, — and perhaps^ as a finale, be dismissed from 
his situation with a damaged reputation as a man of 
business. 

These difficulties are not imaginary ; and it is only 
a man possessed of that great business quality, tact — the 
power of adapting his measures to the circumstances 
which present themselves, without losing sight of the 
principles of his profession — who can turn the difficulties 
of his position to good acount. Although, as Adam 
Smith has observed, the business of banking is capa- 
ble of being reduced to strict rules, yet the judicious 
application of them requires all the intelligence we 
have mentioned. A banker is continually called upon 
to act without hesitation in cases of emergency, when 
delay would place the means of remedying a mistake 
beyond his reach, and when a single injudicious act 
would involve certain loss. Suppose, for example, that 
a customer largely indebted to the bank for advances 
on bills or otherwise, is discovered to be in embarrassed 
circumstances, and probably on the eve of bankruptcy. 
A clever manager, in an emergency of this nature, can 
frequently, by taking prudent measures on the instant, 
secure the bank from the almost total loss it would 
otherwise sustain. The means of doing this are fre- 
quently within his reach, if he knows how to avail him- 
self of them ; and it does not require any extensive 
knowledge of law to enable a creditor to act judiciously 
in such an emergency. Again, suppose a party largely 
indebted, or under obligations on bills, &c., to the bank, 

II 
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absconds, how useful it would be for a banker to know 
the best course to adopt under such circumstances ! 
Or if a person is detected defrauding the bank, how 
oflen, by a little judicious management, the injury may 
be remedied, and (without " compounding felony " ) the 
offending party sufficiently punished, even though he 
may escape the legal punishment for the offence ! 

For such occurrences as these a banker should always 
be in some measure prepared, for they are by no means 
infrequent ; and if forearmed by previous considera- 
tion, he will be able to act with a degree of promptitude 
and energy that he cannot otherwise exhibit. The im- 
portance of this " business presence of mind " is so 
well known to all commercial men, that it may seem 
superfluous to notice it here ; but as it is a quality that 
may be greatly cultivated, and one of which many 
persons show a want, we think it well to call attention 
to it. 

A manager of a bank is necessarily open to the temp- 
tation to be influenced by local and personal interests 
in granting accommodation to customers. It will be pru- 
dent, therefore, for him to consider this circumstance. 
He may often find it necessary to decline accepting many 
friendlycourtesies, in order that he may not lie under any 
obligation to return them, perhaps in a manner that 
might be inconsistent with his duty to the bank. This 
maybe an unpleasant part of his official duty ; but if he 
sees it is his duty, he should not hesitate as to the 
course he ought to adopt. And as every one must 
know the delicate position in which he is placed with 
reference to such matters, none can justly blame him 
for Acting in the way he thinks most prudent. , 

As the man of business looks closely at the style in 
which a man lives, according to his reputed circum- 
stances, for the purpose of forming an opinion of his 
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character, so do a Board of Directors very often look 
closely at the style in which their officers live as com- 
pared with their salaries. A man who lives ex- 
travagantly, and keeps much company, will seldom be 
so well regarded by the Directors as one who, under 
similar circumstances, avoids exciting observation in 
these respects. At the same time a banker will fre- 
quently obtain useful information with regard to the 
characters of persons with whom he has to deal, at a 
dinner-party or a social meeting ; and this is often a 
point of very great importance, in order to avoid 
having dealings with people of no means. 

Passing from these general observations on subjects 
which will naturally attract the attention of a prudent, 
careful man, whose good sense will suggest to him the 
proper line of conduct to be followed far better than 
we can, we may notice a few subjects with which every 
banker should be in some measure acquainted 

The general principles of banking ought to be 
clearly and thoroughly understood by the manager. 
He may become acquainted with the leading doctrines 
of different political economists on the subject from 
their works. The important treatises we have pre- 
viously referred to contain much valuable information, 
and many modern writers on Political Economy are 
well deserving of attention. A great amount of theore- 
tical as well as practical knowledge can be acquired 
from the various Reports of Select Committees of 
the House of Commons on banking and the currency. 
Before all these, however, will come the banker's own 
experience and reasoning ; and if engaged in an ex- 
tensive business, his own observations will be more 
likely to guide him correctly than the opinions of the 
most acute financier who was destitute of his oppor- 
tunities for obtaining practical experience. 

II * 
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Some bankers have little knowledge of the principles' 
of their profession ; but every one must understand its 
practice. The manager should know what are the 
duties of every clerk employed in the establishment, 
and how they ought to be performed. If ignorant on 
this pointy he can never feel sure that the bank is 
going on well. Although the officers employed under 
him may be most trustworthy, yet, considering the 
temptations to commit delinquencies that present 
themselves to young persons, where no efficient check 
is maintained over their proceedings, we need not 
wonder that dishonesty is sometimes found to exist. 
If a manager understands the system of bookkeeping 
thoroughly, he can maintain a constant check, without 
much trouble to himself, over the entire proceedings 
of those employed under him ; and the mere know- 
ledge of this fact will often ensure honesty ; while the 
manager's ignorance, on the other hand, may have a 
very different effect on those who ought to look up to 
him as their superior, not merely by virtue of his 
office, but also for his acquirements. 

The manager or head clerk ought to know some- 
thing more of banking than the mere system of book- 
keeping. He should be familiar with the ordinary 
operations of the money market, and be able to 
anticipate most of the fluctuations arising from or- 
dinary causes. The subordinate officers in a large 
establishment, even though they may be managers of 
branches, will perhaps have no occasion for such 
knowledge. Having no control over the disposal of 
the surplus or unemployed funds of the bank, they 
are not called upon to decide in what manner the 
money may be mdst advantageously invested. But in 
the higher departments of every bank such knowledge 
is essential; and in order to prepare for a post of 
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importance, it will be worth while for a prudent officer 
to devote some consideration to the subject The 
head clerk in a private bank will certainly require 
knowledge of this kind. The most advantageous 
modes of investment will depend on the locality of 
the bank, and the peculiar kind of business generally 
transacted. It must, therefore, be rather from obser- 
vation and experience than from written instructions 
that a manager or head clerk will obtain information 
of the kind required. The "course of exchange" 
should be watched, even though the bank may not 
think it necessary to regulate its issues by the cha- 
racter of the exchanges ; for a knowledge of the state 
of the London Money Market, which is always greatly 
influenced by it, cannot be obtained without some 
acquaintance with the course of exchange. The state 
of the funds and foreign stocks should also be kept in 
view, for the reasons we have mentioned ; and the 
opinions of the writers of the " City Articles " for the 
leading journals will also merit consideration. 

The banker performs many of the functions of the 
merchant as well as of the capitalist ; and it is 
important that he should understand the general 
principles of commercial law which regulate those 
functions. He must know something of the law in 
order to carry on his business with any degree of 
safety ; but it is by no means necessary that he should 
be a lawyer. He should, however, on some points be 
as well informed as a professional man himself : for 
with regard to bills of exchange, bankruptcy, and 
other important subjects, he will be called upon fre^ 
quently to act at once without hesitation, and he 
should therefore prepare himself for such occasions 
before they happen. With reference to some of the 
principal subjects, the law relating to which should be 
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studied by a person placed in the situation of a manager, 
it will perhaps be useful to notice a few good treatises 
that may be referred to. 

The Law of Bills of Exchange is perhaps the most 
important subject, and deserves close attention. Chutes 
Treatise on Bills of Exchange contains such ample 
details relating to nearly every point regarding them 
which can become the subject of dispute or inquiry, 
that it is probably the best work of the kind. The 
text is clear and explanatory, and the notes embrace 
all the more important decisions with regard to bills. 
Byles* Treatise on this subject is also invaluable as a 
work of reference on almost every disputed point 
that can arise respecting a bill of exchange, promissory 
note, or cheque. 

The Law relating to Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
has lately undergone such important alterations, that 
probably the best information can be obtained from 
the New Bankruptcy Act itself. 

The Law of Banking forms of itself an extensive 
subject, with every branch of which a banker ought to 
be acquainted. Banking has been made the subject of 
frequent legal enactments ; and a banker is liable to 
many penalties for infringing the various rules that 
have been laid down for his government. He issues 
notes under peculiar restrictions ; he receives money 
on deposit, grants loans, keeps customers' accounts, 
and, in short, transacts his entire business, under the 
control of legal enactments, which, if he disobeys 
them, can frequently be enforced against him with 
heavy penalties. An acquaintance with the laws to 
which he is peculiarly amenable is therefore an essen- 
tial part of the qualifications of a banker ; and the 
want of such knowledge will be certain to involve 
him in vexatious difficulties. The Acts of Parliament 
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themselves are perhaps the best sources of informa- 
tion, but Grant's ** Law of Bankers," already referred 
to, will be found a most valuable guide upon this 
subject. 

Chittys Treatise on Contracts is also a work de- 
serving attention. A banker is so qften a party to 
contracts, direct and implied, that he ought to 
understand his position in such matters. Woolrych^s 
Treatise on Commercial Law \^ another work that may 
be usefully referred to with respect to the important 
subject on which it treats. It may appear unnecessary 
for a banker to require information on any legal matter 
not strictly connected with his profession ; but all the 
works we have mentioned may be consulted by any 
commercial man with advantage ; and many of the 
subjects treated of demand the attention of the banker 
for the reasons we have already stated. 

In speaking of the duties of the accountant, cashier, 
and corresponding clerk, we shall notice many points 
that might be referred to in this part of the work also ; 
but in order to avoid unnecessary repetition, we have 
thought it better to notice special duties in connexion 
with the officer by whom they are usually performed. 
Thus, in speaking of the accountant, we shall make 
a few remarks respecting the preparation of reports 
for the head office from a branch of the establishment, 
which remarks might be included in these observations 
on the office of manager. And, in describing the 
nature of the corresponding clerk's employment, we 
shall notice such particulars with reference to the 
manner of conducting ordinary banking correspon- 
dence as we think useful for the corresponding clerk 
to have his attention directed to. As the manager of 
a branch bank sometimes writes the whole of the 
letters, we might have mentioned the subject here. 
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This little work, however, must be considereti in its 
complete state, rather than with reference to any 
single portion, and, read in this manner, the general 
nature of the duties of each officer in a bank will be 
best understood. For any further particulars with 
regard to the office of manager or head clerk, we must 
refer to the observations which follow. 



THE ACCOUNTANT. 

Next in importance to the manager, is the officer 
who has the general management and charge of the 
books. He is usually termed the Accountant ; and 
his duty embraces nearly every transaction connected 
with the internal operations of the bank. As his 
situation in a branch bank is only second to that of 
the head officer, he has frequently to perform duties 
which ordinarily devolve upon the manager ; it is 
requisite, therefore, that he should be well informed on 
all matters of business relating to the bank. 

The most useful qualifications in an accountant are 
those which enable him to perform his duties accurately 
and quickly. Where a bank has an extensive con- 
nection, it is essential that the clerks who keep the books 
should be able to work expeditiously. Without this 
quality they could not keep the accounts properly 
written up : and a clerk who allows his business to 
fall into arrear can never give satisfaction to his 
employers. As bankers are obliged to balance their 
accounts so frequently and regularly, it is necessary 
that all the books should be kept perfectly written up. 
An accountant should therefore habituate himself to 
a quick performance of his duties ; but he must take 
care to avoid the commission of errors, which fre- 
quently arise from over rapidity. A well-considered 
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systematic method of proceeding will do much 
towards preventing the occurrence of mistakes during 
a pressure of business. The accountant should 
endeavour to perform all his duties by rule. He 
should lay down for himself a regular routine, and 
adhere to it, if possible, on all occasions. He should 
always have present to his mind a clear idea of the 
principle of his system of bookkeeping ; of the rela- 
tion of each separate account to the cash; of the 
distinction between the cash and transfer entries ; and 
of the usual debtor or creditor character of the balances 
of the several accounts. It is surprising how correctly 
the most complicated mental operations can be per- 
formed, where a regular method of proceeding is 
invariably adopted. By frequent repetition the process, 
however difficult its first performance, becomes in 
a short time little more than a mechanical routine, 
requiring a very slight degree of attention to ensure 
accuracy. 

The accountant has also to perform the important 
duty of balancing the books. This is the most difficult 
portion of his duty, for, if any of the entries have been 
made incorrectly, he will not be able to balance until 
they are rectified. And the error may arise from so 
many causes, that " the balance " tests the ability and 
acuteness of the accountant more than any other part 
of his work. A mistake should never be allowed to 
continue for a moment after it is discovered, — it should 
be corrected at once, otherwise it may be forgotten, 
and, when the period of balancing arrives, occasion an 
infinite degree of trouble and vexation. In checking 
accounts, the accountant's invariable rule should be 
to correct as he proceeds, and not to postpone altering 
entries until the comparison is finished. 

For the purpose of explaining the manner in which 
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an expert accountant discovers and rectifies an error 
at the time of balancing, we will describe a few of the 
more common sources of error. 

The clerk who makes the entries in the books may 
copy a sum incorrectly, inserting, for instance, ;£ioo 
instead of ;^io ; or by transposing figures, as £^1 
for ;^25, and so on. The first kind of error is com- 
paratively^ easy of discovery, being an even sum of 
money ; but a transposition may occasion a great 
deal of trouble before it is discovered, being generally 
for some odd amount. When such a sum forms the 
error, it may usually be considered a transposition of 
figures, or an omission or repetition of an entry. 

When the error consists of 10, or 100, or 1,000, it 
may frequently lie in the summations; and these 
should be carefully gone over. If not discovered by 
this means, it will then most probably have been occa- 
sioned by a wrong entry; and the next procedure will be 
to check off all the tens, hundreds and thousands, with 
the books or documents from which the entries were 
made, separately ; by which means the difference is 
often discovered without much trouble. If, however, 
this should fail, it will be proper to check oflf all sums 
which, added together, make 10, 100, or 1000. Thus 
all the fives, fifties, &c., should be next compared. If 
the error still remains, it will then be necessary to 
check all the remaining sums separately, and after- 
wards the summations again, taking care at the same 
time to observe, in carrying forward the totals of 
columns, or the amount of one book into another, that 
no error has been committed, by transposition or 
otherwise, sufficient to account for the mistake. By 
practice in such matters, an expert accountant will 
frequently set an account right in five minutes, which 
would occupy as many hours for its adjustment by 
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a clerk inexperienced in the technicalities of the 
books. 

When an error is found to exist, its full extent should 
be ascertained before the clerk attempts to discover 
its cause. Thus, if the total of a column of figures 
does not agree with the balance it should equal — if the 
clerk, on summing up the pence column, finds that it 
is wrong, he should not stop to discover where the 
error lies, until he has finished casting up the shillings 
and pounds also. By this means he will know exactly 
the full difference, which may include shillings and 
pounds, as well as pence, and arise, perhaps, from one 
false entry only. 

A common source of error in the current account 
and other ledgers, and one which occasions much 
trouble, is the carrying out a wrong balance. If a 
person pays in ;^8o, and draws out ;£i6, the balance, 
being £6^ to his credit, is to be carried out in the 
ledger accordingly. Now, without paying proper at- 
tention, the ;^8o might be treated as a debit entry, and 
the other sum as a credit entry ; and much trouble 
would be occasioned in consequence. The manner of 
striking the balance between these two sums also de- 
serves notice. A common method would be to put 
down the ;£8o on paper, and deduct the ;£i6 from it. 
But a much easier and quicker method is to perform 
the operation, mentally, by adding to the 16 as many 
figures as will make it equal to 80. Thus add suffi- 
cient figures to the 6 to make it 10 — they will be 4. 
Then for the 10 thus produced, add one to the first 
figure of the 16, and add further to it as many as will 
make 8. The number will be 6. And thus in a 
moment we ascertain that the difference between 16 
and 80 is 64 ; and the latter sum is accordingly the 
credit balance of the transaction. These litde ^- 
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pedients for facilitating labour may not appear very 
important in print, but they will be found exceedingly 
useful in practice. 

In describing the books employed in a bank, we have 
separately noticed whatever appeared likely to assist 
in keeping them accurate and in proper order. We do 
not, therefore, think it necessary to do more under 
this head than refer to these previous notices — calling 
the attention of the learner more particularly to the 
manner of keeping the current accounts of customers 
and agents, in which he should become proficient as 
early as possible. 

In the London banking-houses, the cashiers pay 
the cheques of customers on their own knowledge of 
the signatures ; but in many country banks, the 
accountant or ledger keeper has to authorize every 
payment by placing his initials to the voucher on which 
it is made. This duty adds very considerably to his re- 
sponsibility, as he is accountable not only for frauds < 
with reference to the signatures and amounts of 
cheques, &c., but also if he permits a customer to over- 
draw his account. He requires, when it forms a part 
of his duty to mark cheques, &c., to have a familiar 
acquaintance with the signatures of the bank's cus- 
tomers ; but we have thought it better to speak of this 
subject under the head of the Cashier. 

We may refer to the previous account of " the 
Manager '' for a description of many subjects which 
occasionally come under the superintendence of the 
accountant. There is one portion of his duty, how- 
ever, that requires a short notice, viz., the preparation 
of statements^ reports^ and accounts for the information 
of his superior officers, whether board of directors or 
members of the firm. These statements should be 
made out with the utmost clearness ; and the informa- 
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tion given should be as full as possible. The directors 
or partners must depend to a great extent on such 
documents, which should therefore always possess the 
qualities we have mentioned. It would sometimes 
enable the accountant to afford more satisfactory' 
answers to inquiries if he asked himself the question, 
"What information should I desire to have afforded 
me, were I in the position of the directors or members 
of the firm ?** In making out statements of account, 
it is scarcely necessary to observe, that the clearness, 
accuracy, and neatness with which they are prepared 
will indicate the ability of the accountant ; and he 
should endeavour to acquire proficiency in this im- 
portant and, indeed, essential part of his business. 

the cashier. 

Although all the officers of a bank incur a large 
share of responsibility, yet, from the nature of the 
duties performed by the cashier, he is peculiarly liable 
to loss from his own mistakes, or from the frauds of 
others. Having already described the nature of the 
books kept by the cashier, we shall confine our re- 
marks now to a brief notice of the duties and respon- 
sibilities belonging to his situation, and of the means 
by which he may sometimes detect and escape from 
attempts at fraud. 

The cashier is the clerk who makes all the pay- 
ments at the counter for the bank, and receives all 
sums paid in by customers. If the accountant has to 
examine and authorise the payment of cheques, &c., 
before the cashier gives money for them, the latter 
will merely have to assure himself of the genuineness 
of the accountant's initials ; otherwise he must be 
familiar with the signatures of all the bank's customers 
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and correspondents. As a guide in this respect, he 
must keep a signature booky in which every party 
opening an account writes his name in his usual style. 
He can compare the signatures on cheques, &c., with 
those in this book until he is familiar with them, and 
refer to it in any case of doubt 

If a banker pays 2l forged document, he is liable for 
the amount The customer whose signature is forged 
is not responsible for any portion of the loss, — eiven 
where, from his allowing his banker's blank forms of 
cheques to lie about, a forger is enabled to commit the 
fraud with a proper form of cheque. 

As cheques are payable within a reasonable time 
after being drawn, an old cheque, dated long back, 
should not be paid without inquiry. If a cheque is 
crossed with the name of a bank, it can be paid only 
to that banker ; if the crossing is merely general, thus 
/ / or / u/, it can be paid if presented through any bank, 
but not to the payee himself across the counter, or to 
any private party who may hold it. Another point in 
regard to cheques, is to observe that they have not in 
any way been mutilated before presentation. The facts 
stated in the note below will sufficiently explain the 
reasons for this remark.* 

* In an action, SchoUy v. Ramsbottom and others (reported in 
2 Campbell, p. 485), the defendants were bankers, and the 
action was brought under the following circumstances. On 
Wednesday, 20th September, 1809, the plaintiff, being indebted 
to Miller and Co., drew a cheque in their favour for ;f366 ; but 
finding that the sum was incorrect, he tore it into four pieces, 
which he threw from him, and drew another for ;f 360. The 
latter was presented for payment, and paid by the bankers the 
same day. On the following Monday, the first cheque for ;^366 
was also presented for payment, by a person unknowil. The 
four pieces into which it had been torn were then neatly pasted 
together upon another slip of paper ; but the rents were quite 
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In addition to the risk of forgery, the cashier must 
take care that the cheques, &c., presented for payment 
have not been fraudulently altered from a small to a 
larger sum. This is an ingenious species of fraud, 
and has been practised very often with success. The 
sharpers have, on various pretexts, obtained genuine 
cheques for small sums, which have then been trans- 
formed by the addition of a cypher and a couple of 
letters into large amounts. For instance, a cheque for 
£fi has been converted into one for j£6o, by adding a 
cypher to the figure 6, and the letters ty to the word 
six in the body of the cheque. This fraud is more com- 
monly practised with letters of credit and bills drawn at 
sight by one bank upon another at a distance. The 
swindler obtaining such a document can easily effect the 
alteration, unless the clerk who has written it out has 
been careful to draw a dark line close after the sum in 
figures, and write the word pounds so closely after the 
sum in words that no room is left for the insertion of 
the cypher or the letters " (k-" It may be noticed that 
the fraud is not so commonly attempted with drafts 
for ;£5 as with the other digits up to ;£ 10, in conse- 
quence of the word five not being readily converted 
\nXo fifty ^ without altering the word more than suits the 
purpose of the forger. A cashier, in paying a cheque, 
&c., should always pay from the words in the body of 
the document, and not from the figures^ as the latter 
are more likely to mislead him than words at length. 
It has been decided by the courts of law, that where a 

visible, and the face of the cheque was soiled and dirty. The 
banker's clerk paid it, however, without making inquiries. 
Lord Ellenborough held, that under these circumstances, the 
bankers were not justified in paying the cheque, and the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff. The bankers therefore had to 
bear the loss. 
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banker pays a draft fraudulently altered, he cannot 
charge his customer for any sum beyond that for which 
the draft was originally drawn, even " where a draft 
was unlawfully altered in such a manner that no 
person in the ordinary course of business could have 
observed it " (See the case of Hall v. Fuller, in Bam- 
well and CresswelPs Reports, vol. v. p. 750.) 

It may here be remarked that a Bank of England 
note is a legal tender in England and Wales, and can- 
not therefore be refused by a banker if tendered in 
payment for any legitimate business transaction, even 
by a total stranger. If, fbr instance, a person applying 
for a draft on demand upon any of the agents of the 
bank, or requiring a sum of money to be placed at his 
disposal at the office of any such agent, were to tender 
bank notes as payment, the banker could not decline to 
receive them, provided the value were not in excess of 
the draft or other transaction ; nor would he be liable, 
supposing the notes to have been stolen, to be called 
upon to refund the amount to the person from whom 
they had been stolen. The title of the holder of a 
bank note cannot be affected by the fraud of any pre- 
vious holder, unless it can be proved in evidence that 
he was privy to the fraud, or took the note under cir- 
cumstances which ought to have excited his suspicion. 

It is, however, a general rule with bankers to refuse 
to cash bank notes for persons who are unknown to 
them. 

Country bank notes, although usually received as 
cash, may be returned to the party from whom they 
were taken, in case of the stoppage of the bank, pro- 
vided no unnecessary delay occiu-s in having the notes 
presented for payment. Should there be any unneces- 
sary delay, the loss will fall on the party holding the 
notes. 
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The same rule holds with regard to cheques if not 
presented for payment within a reasonable time, " the 
party on whom they are drawn will be justified in re- 
fusing to pay, and the holder will lose his recourse 
upon the drawer/' It is not definitely settled what 
should be considered a reasonable time ; but the safest 
plan is to have bankers' cheques presented for pay- 
ment as early after receipt as possible. No days of 
grace are allowed on cheques, but by the custom of 
London a banker has until five o'clcck in the afternoon 
of the day on which a cheque is presented for pay- 
ment, to return it : so that where a cheque was re- 
turned before five, with a memorandum of " cancelled 
by mistake " written upon it, it was held to be a refusal 
to pay. If a cheque on a London banker be lodged 
with another London banker, a presentment by the 
latter at the Clearing House is sufficient. If a banker 
does not belong to the London Clearing House, he has 
the whole of the day following that on which he re- 
ceives a cheque to present it for payment. Cheques 
are usually taken conditionally as cash ; for unless an 
express stipulation be made to the contrary, if they be 
presented in due time, and not paid, they do not con- 
stitute a payment. 

When speaking of the circulation of notes, some of 
the frauds practised with regard to them have been 
mentioned. One point very generally misunderstood 
respecting lost notes requires to be noticed here. A 
banker cannot legally refuse payment of any of his 
notes, even though he has had notice that they have 
been stolen, if the party presenting them has given 
full value for them, and is a bond fide holder. Under 
such circumstances, the better way perhaps is to de- 
cline paying them until the right of ownership is 
settled, at the same time marking legibly on the notes 
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that " payment has been stopped," so that they may 
not pass from the person presenting them. The banker 
cannot detain the notes. In a case where a bank 
note was stolen, and afterwards came into the hands 
of a respectable person in the course of business, with- 
out his having any knowledge that it had been stolen, 
and when, on his presenting it at the bank for pay- 
ment, it was detained by one of the clerks, the judges 
decided, on an action of trover being brought against 
the bank for the recovery of the note, that the bank 
had no right to detain it, and a verdict was given 
against them accordingly. 

We have not room to notice further the peculiar 
risks to which a cashier is exposed. Many of the hints 
thrown out for the consideration of the collecting clerk 
might be included here, and we may refer to the de- 
scription of his duties, which follows, for information 
on some points which we might otherwise have noticed 
when speaking of the cashier. We may observe, in 
conclusion, that the advantages we have pointed out 
when noticing the office of accountant, as resulting 
from an adherence to one strict rule of business, are 
peculiarly applicable to the cashier, and that unless he 
is able to maintain perfect self-possession, under any 
pressure of business, he will be almost certain to com- 
mit mistakes of the most serious character. He should 
not allow himself to be hurried; but discharge his 
duty as quickly as he can, with due regard for his own 
safety and accuracy. As he is personally responsible 
for all his losses, it is not fair that they should be 
occasioned solely by his desire to oblige the public. 

THE CORRESPONDING CLERK. 

The person who fills this office conducts all the 
ordinary correspondence in a large establishment. At 
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the branches of a bank, or in a small bank, the duty is 
performed by the manager or accountant. 

The qualities which are most prized in business cor- 
respondence are so very different to those which we 
expect in ordinary letter-writing, that a fitness with 
respect to one kind does not ensure success in the 
other. In business letters, the most useful qualities 
are clearness and simplicity of expression, with perfect 
accuracy as to dates and amounts ; and punctuality 
and regularity in writing to, and acknowledging the 
receipt of letters from, correspondents. In order to 
prepare for the office of corresponding clerk, a person 
need not study the art of composition so much as the 
art of being regular and methodical. Business letters 
should contain simply the statement of facts, in the 
briefest and clearest language. Any superfluous or 
high-flown words or phrases are generally regarded as 
irrelevant. Even persons unacquainted with grammar 
can often write good business letters by avoiding any 
expressions unsuited to the subject, and expressing 
their wishes in short pointed sentences. This consti- 
tutes the main requisite for clearness of expression. 
Write short sentences. Do not include five or six para- 
graphs between one full stop and another. A writer 
who uses long sentences, unless a very good gram- 
marian, can hardly avoid grammatical errors, and will 
lose time in arranging the words of each paragraph. 
But if short sentences are written, every word falls 
naturally into its plade. As far as composition is con- 
cerned, we cannot give a clerk, who wishes to become a 
good business letter writer, more useful advice than 
to avoid long paragraphs and inflated expressions. 

The corresponding clerk must be very regular and 
exact in conducting his correspondence. In acknow- 
ledging a letter, he must mention its date and the safe 

II* 
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receipt of its contents, and he must take care that the 
persons he writes to also observe the same rule ; 
otherwise letters might miscarry on the road, and the 
writer have no means of knowing such to be the fact. 
In advising any sum to the debitor credit of a customer, 
the amount and nature of the transaction should be 
stated in the plainest manner. Thus it is better to say 
at the commencement or end of a sentence, ** I debit 
you," or " I credit you," than at another part of the 
sentence. These words should never be so surrounded 
by others that they are not immediately visible. Every 
subject referred to should, in like manner, be described 
clearly and distinctly by itself, separate from any other 
topic of the letter. In business letters it is no fault to 
pass abruptly from one subject to another of a totally 
different nature. No particular arrangement of sub- 
jects is required. The forms of a letter and answer, 
which we here insert, will show how varied the con- 
tents of a letter may be, and the manner in which the 
subjects are treated. 

The advice book will furnish the corresponding clerk 
with the advices he is required to write ; but it may be 
proper to mention in what cases it is absolutely neces- 
sary that letters should be written. 

I. If a bill is refused acceptance, the fact must be 
immediately intimated to the person from whom it was 
received, stating the reason assigned for the refusal to 
accept. Should a bill be accepted, but not according 
to tenor, this must also be intimated. Thus a bill 
drawn payable in London might be accepted payable 
at the acceptor's own house in the country ; or a bill 
might be accepted as from a different date to that 
originally written on it. All matters of this kind must 
be immediately advised. 
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2. On the non-payment of a bill received for collec- 
tion, it must be returned to the customer or agent from 
whom it was received, on the day following its maturity, 
with the protest, if any. 

3. On the non-payment of a bill discounted by the 
banker, all the parties whose names are on it as 
drawers and endorsers must have notice of dishonour 
sent them on the day following its maturity, unless the 
bill is returned direct to the customer, and his account 
debited for the amount. 

4. When any large sum is paid into the bank for the 
credit of a person in the country, it ought generally to 
be advised without delay. 

5. The receipt of half-notes, &c., sent by post should 
be acknowledged by return. In sending away notes, 
the first halves should be sent with a request that they 
may be acknowledged ; and on receiving advice to that 
effect, the second halves should be forwarded. Bank 
post bills, being payable only to order, may be sent 
whole, like any other bills of exchange. 

All letters sent from the bank are registered in a 
Letter Book. Before sending the letters to the post 
office, they should be compared with the list containing 
the names and addresses of the parties written to, so 
that no misdirection may occur ; and great care must 
be taken to enclose in each letter all bills, &c., intended 
to be sent. A method should be observed with respect 
to letters sent by post. They should be first folded 
and directed, and afterwards sealed and the postage 
stamps affixed. If they are all done together in this 
way, the chance of sending any of them away unsealed 
is removed, whereas if they are addressed, &c., con- 
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fusedly, many mistakes may happen. After they have 
been taken to the post, the person by whom this duty 
has been performed should place his initials to the list, 
in order that he may prove the due posting of the 
letters, if required at any future time. 

The following examples of ordinary business letters 
from a banker to his correspondent in the country, 
and from the correspondent in reply, will enable a 
learner to understand the usual plan on which they are 
written, and the manner in which the ordinary business 
topics are discussed. 

{Form of Letter from a Banker to his Correspondent^ 

Bank, 



London, ^rd yanuary, 1877. 
To Messrs. 

Bankers, 

Gentlemen, 

We wrote you on the 30th ultimo, with seven bills 
for collection, amounting to £7^0 12s. 6d., and other enclostires 
as specified ; and have not received any letter from you since 
that date. 

We now enclose five bills for acceptance and return, as speci- 
fied on the next page. Should the bill first specified (on Jones, 
for ;^25) not be accepted on presentation, be pleased to advise 
us thereof, and retain the bill for further instructions. Should 
any of the other bills be refused acceptance, they may be noted 
and returned in the usual way. 

We enclose for collection six bills, as specified on the next 
page, amounting together tO;£'49o8s. 5d. Should the bill. No. 
67 (on Belmont, for £^0), be dishonoured at maturity, be pleased 
to return the same to us without noting. 

We have drawn on you ten letters of credit, as specified on 
the third page hereof, amounting to ;£"5oo 2s. 6d., for which your 
account is credited. 

We debit you £$9'^ 7S. 6d. for the sum invested in the New 
S% per Cents., in the name of Mrs. Mary Daly, of your town, 
widow, as requested ,* and enclose the broker's certificate. 
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Be pleased to favour us with your opinion of the means and 
commercial character of T. Green and Co., of your town, corn- 
merchants, and whether you would consider them good for 

;f 1000, or thereabouts. 

We are, &c. 



(Form of Letter in answer^ 



Bank, 



, sM January, 1877. 

To Messrs. 

Bankers, London. 

Gentlemen, 

We wrote you on the 28th ultimo, and have since 
received your letter of the 3rd instant, enclosing six bills for 
collection, amounting to £^^ 8s. 5d., and other enclosures, as 
specified. 

I beg to inform you that the bill on Jones, for ^f 25, enclosed 
in your letter above acknowledged, for acceptance and return, is 
refused acceptance. The answer received was, "The goods 
against which the bill is drawn have not yet come to hand." 
Be pleased to favour us with your instructions as to this bill, 
which we retain in the mean time, as desired by you. 

The parties inquired after in your letter above acknowledged 
(T. G. & Co. ) are considered to be doing well, but we think the 
sum named fully large for their means. We do not think, 
however, they would accept for anything but what they were 
prepared to meet. 

We credit you £,S9^ 7S- 6d. for sum invested in New 3^^ per 
Cent, stock, in the name of Mary Daly, widow, as advised. 

We further credit you ;f 63 los. , which sum you will be pleased 
to pay to the Equitable Assurance Company for premium on 
policy of assurance on the life of J. White. We enclose the 
usual office note, intimating that the premium is now due, — ^from 
which you will please observe that the payment must be made 
on or before the 7th instant. 

We have drawn on you three bills, as specified on the third 
page hereof, amounting to £cf6, for which your account is 
credited. 
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We enclose herein Jirst halves of Bank of England notes, as 
follows, viz. : No. A. 1967, for j^soo, and No. L. 2070, for 
£250. The second halves will be sent on the receipt of the 
enclosed being acknowledged ; making together £$5^ ^o^ ^^^ 
credit. 

We return herein, unpaid, bill No. 20, James Brown, on 
Thomas Jones, due 4th instant, for £f^, with protest 8s., 
making together £<^ 8s., to your debit. 

We are, &c. 

THE COLLECTING CLERK. 

The clerk who answers to this title is the person 
employed to present bills for acceptance and for 
payment, as well as to make exchanges with other 
banks, and transact general outdoor business. In the 
Bank of England and other London banks, the gentle- 
men thus employed are termed the " out tellers." In 
large establishments several derks are engaged in this 
department ; and in the London banking houses it is 
usual for them to divide the metropolis into different 
districts, one of which is assigned to each, and is 
called his "walk." All the bills, &c., which the 
banker receives and has to collect are distributed 
amongst the collecting clerks every morning, accord- 
ing to the localities in which they are made payable, 
and it is the duty of the clerk to have his portion duly 
presented within business hours, and receive the 
money, or leave a notice that his bank has possession 
of the bill, and will require payment of it before a 
certain hour, or otherwise that it will be sent to the 
notary's to be protested, or noted, for non-payment. 
It is also the duty of the collecting clerk to obtain the 
acceptance of all bills requiring it — as we shall explain 
hereafter. 

One of the most important points in the law of bills 
of exchange is that every bill must be presented on the 
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day it becomes due, at the place where it is made 
payable, within usual business hours ; and if any one 
of these important requisites is omitted, every party to 
the bill, except the acceptor, is relieved from his liability 
to pay it. The duty of the collector is therefore a 
responsible one, although often performed by junior 
clerks, and for very moderate salaries, considering the 
nature of the duties to be attended to. 

The ordinary da/s business of a clerk in this 
department includes the following transactions. When 
he receives in the morning, from his superior, the 
bills, &c., which he is to present for payment, it is the 
collector's duty to enter them shortly in his Walk 
Book. The entry may include merely the number, 
acceptor's name, and amount The total is then to be 
summed up, and when the collector returns from 
presenting the bills, &c., he must account for them 
by carrying out the sum of each bill into a paid or an 
unpaid column — the Walk Book having columns 
ruled for the purpose. The amounts of these columns 
will be equal to the amount of the first column. The 
paid column will show the amount the collector has 
to pay over to the cashier; the unpaid column, the 
amount of overdue bills which must be handed to the 
notary. 

The collector, before leaving the bank for his 
"walk," should arrange his bills, cheques, &c., con- 
veniently according to their localities, so that he may 
not have the trouble of going over the same ground 
twice. For every bill he must next write out a notice 
(a printed form of which, excepting the name, date, 
and amount, is always kept prepared), informing the 
acceptor of any bill which may not be paid when 
presented, that it is in the hands of the bank, to which 
payment must be sent ; and this notice he must leave 
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if the bill is not paid. Thus prepared, he starts on 
his da/s journey. It is usual for him to keep the 
bills (and, if he is a collector for a London bank, any 
cheques also on other bankers, not payable at the 
Clearing House) in a leather case, which should be 
firmly attached to his person by a belt or chain, in 
order to guard against loss or robbery. Neither 
country notes, nor cheques upon bankers who are not 
members of the Clearing House, should under any 
circumstances be taken by the collecting clerk ; and, 
although he may accept a cheque upon a clearing 
banker in payment of a bill, he must not deliver up 
the bill, but attach it to the cheque, so that, if the 
latter is not paid, he can still have the bill noted or 
protested for non-payment, and so retain recourse 
against the other parties. As the clerk will thus often 
have to carry about him a considerable amount in 
money and notes, he is exposed to many risks of loss, 
and some of these may be briefly noticed. 

From the habitual care and prudence which must 
be exercised by a collecting clerk, it does not often 
happen that he incurs such a serious loss as that of 
his pocket-book, with its contents. Should such a 
misfortune befal him, it may be useful to know the 
steps which should be immediately adopted to avert 
the consequences, as far as practicable. 

On losing a bill it is necessary to adopt the following 
steps without delay. 

1st. Find out the names of the acceptor, drawer, 
and endorsers, from the bill lists, and give them notice 
of the loss. 

2ndly. Have a public notice, describing the bills, 
printed and distributed as quickly as possible, particu- 
larly amongst bill brokers and bankers. 

3rdly. Make application to the acceptor for payment 
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in the usual way, on the day the bill becomes due, and, 
if it is not paid, give notice to all parties, the same as 
if the bill had been dishonoured on presentation. 

4thly. Offer an indemnity to the acceptor on the bill 
becoming due, if he will pay the amount. If he 
promises to pay when an indemnity is given him, his 
promise can be enforced — the law holding the in- 
demnity to be a sufficient consideration for the new 
bill. 

5thly. Oifer an indemnity against loss to the drawer 
of the bill, on condition of his granting a new bill on 
the acceptor. By the 9 and 10 Will. III. c. 17, it is 
enacted, with reference to bills of exchange lost or 
mislaid within the time limited for their payment, that 
the drawer of any inland bill shall, on sufficient 
security being given to indemnify him if such bill be 
found again, give another bill of the same tenor as the 
first. Should a bill, therefore, be lost by transmission 
per post, or by the teller, before it becomes due, and 
while it is specially endorsed, so that it cannot be 
negotiated, the loser may oblige the drawer to give 
him a fresh bill of the same tenor and amount as the 
one lost. 

On losing bank notes, a description of them should 
be printed and distributed as soon as possible — and 
payment should be stopped at the Bank. This, how- 
ever, will not enable the loser to recover them from a 
bond fide holder ; but if a person takes bank notes 
under circumstances which ought to excite his sus- 
picion, the loser may bring an action of trover against 
him, and recover their possession. The bank cannot 
refuse payment of their notes, even although stopped ; 
but they will make the holder give a satisfactory 
explanation, stating how he came by them. 

A collector is liable to loss from other causes besides 
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the one we have been describing : as from fraud ; 
from taking bad money ; and from mistakes in giving 
change to persons with whom he transacts business. 
Against losses from such mistakes as these his own 
sagacity and prudence only can protect him. It may 
be useful, however, to know, that if the holder of a bill 
takes provincial or country bank notes for the amount, 
and the bankers hsivt /ailed, he may return the notes 
to the payee within a reasonable time, instead of pre- 
senting them. With reference to forged and fraudulent 
cheques and notes, the observations on these subjects, 
under the head of "The Cashier," may perhaps be 
referred to with advantage, and the duties of the col- 
lector, not already referred to, may be briefly noticed. 

The unpaid bills which remain in his hands at the 
close of the day must have a memorandum marked 
on them by him, stating that he made due demand 
and left the usual notice. This is important, as he 
can then swear to the presentation, if required, at a 
future time. The bills should afterwards be handed 
over to his superior, in order that they may be sent to 
the notary ; and the dishonour will be intimated to the 
several parties by the corresponding clerk, as previously 
described, when referring to overdue bills. 

If by mistake the collector forgets to make due 
demand of payment of a bill^ he should, as early as 
possible, present it ; and if not paid, give notice of 
dishonour to the drawer and endorsers ; — though an 
omission to present a bill when due releases all the 
parties except the acceptor. It is as well to ascertain, 
also, when practicable, whether funds were provided 
for the bill, had it been duly presented : as, if it was 
not provided for, the error in some cases may be over- 
looked ; and if there are funds in hand, the party 
holding the money may be prevailed on to pay the bill. 
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Bills for Acceptance are presented at the drawee's 
house, where they are left on one day and called for 
the next. If the person on whom a bill is drawn 
refuses to accept it, it is usual for the bank to intimate 
the non-acceptance to the parties from whom the bill 
was received, and wait for instructions ; but, if ne- 
cessary, the bill may be protested by a notary for 
non-acceptance ; and with foreign bills this must be 
done in order to preserve due recourse, such bills 
being generally payable after sights and the term of 
currency commencing from the demand of acceptance. 
In case a bill left for acceptance should be mislaid by 
the drawee, a second bill of the same tenor should be 
presented, and if refused acceptance, protested by a 
notary. But if the drawee detains the bill, and refuses 
to deliver it back again, accepted or unaccepted, it 
should be demanded by a notary, who will make out a 
protest accordingly ; and the drawee may then be 
sued for the amount. 

The collector who takes charge of bills for accept- 
ance keeps a register of them, specifying those he 
takes out with him and leaves at the drawees' houses, 
and marking against each bill, when he receives it 
back, the date when it is returned. 

The remarks we have offered above on the duties of 
the collector are applicable to all establishments : but 
in those London banking houses which have the 
privilege of making the exchanges between themselves 
at the Clearing House, much of the labour of the 
collectors is avoided. Bills, drafts, &c., on the bankers 
belonging to the Clearing House are sent there in- 
stead of being presented at their counters. The risk 
and trouble of carrying money to one banking 
house and receiving it from another is by this means 
avoided. 




APPENDIX. 



INTEREST CALCULATIONS. 




HE number of days which will elapse from 
the time of discounting the bill to the date 
when it will become due, having been ascer- 
tained, and the stamp, &c., of the bill ex- 
amined, the amount of discount to be charged may be 
calculated by multiplying the amount of the bill by the 
number of days ^ then multiplying the product by double 
the rate per cent., and dividing the result by 73,000. 
The quotient will be brought out decimally ^ and valued 
mentally, in the usual way. 

Thus, suppose the discount clerk has a bill handed 
to him to calculate the discount on, — say for ;^5oo, 
dated 24th March, at three months' date, and to be 
discounted on the ist April, at 6 per cent. The num- 
ber of days from the ist April to the date of ma- 
turity of the bill (27th June) will be 87. With this 
number he multiplies the ;^5oo, producing, as the re- 
sult, 43>Soo- This sum he next multiplies by double 
the rate per cent., and divides the product by 73,000. 
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The quotient will be 7.150. This he values mentally; 
— the 7 being in front of the decimal point, is for 
pounds ; the next figure (i) is doubled for shillings, 
and the remainder (50) represents farthings, of which 
50, according to the rule in decimals, being equal to a 
shilling, the whole amount added together will produce 
Ll 3s., which is the sum to be charged for discount. 
When the rate of interest is five per cent, it is not 
necessary to multiply by double the rate per cent., but 
simply divide the product of the sum multipHed by the 
time by 7,300, which will produce a correct result. 

This rule is so simple, and so accurate, that it is 
generally preferred to any other. It is not even neces- 
sary for the person who employs it to know more of 
decimals than may be sufficient to enable him to value 
the quotient, as above described. Any treatise on 
arithmetic will enable him to extend his acquaintance 
with the subject, and it is only necessary, therefore, 
for us to refer to such works (or more particularly to 
the one we have already noticed for further information. 

It is not usual in business to calculate the interest 
on shillings. If there are above los. the sum is treated 
as a pound ; and if less than los. they are not included 
in the sum. Nor is it usual for a banker to enter half- 
pence in his books ; a halfpenny or three farthings 
being treated as a penny; and odd. farthings are not 
noticed. 

In calculating the commission to be charged on a 
bill, it will be useful to remember that at one per cent, 
the sum of two shillings must be deducted for every 
ten pounds of the amount ; at a half per cent., one 
shilling; at a quarter per cent, sixpence y and So on. 

In ascerjtaining the number of days that will elapse 
before a bill becomes due, the day reckoned from is not 
included, but the day reckoned to is included. 
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When the time for which interest is to be charged is 
an even period, as a month, or a year, and the rate of 
interest is five per cent., the amount may be easily 
calculated mentally, by remembering that the interest 
oi £\ for a month is a penny; for a twelvemonth a 
shilling J and so on in proportion to the time and the 
amount. 

In order to find the interest on any sum for any 
number of years ^ the best arithmetical rule is to mul- 
tiply the sum by the rate, and number of years, and 
divide the product by 100. But this rule can be of 
little practical utility in business, where the interest is 
usually required on uneven portions of time. 

The value of the products of the debit and credit 
interest columns in the current- account ledger, in 
cases where the bank allows interest on current ac- 
counts, can be ascertained in a similar manner to that 
mentioned above, by multiplying the total of the 
products by double the rate per cent., and dividing 
the result by 73,000. 

Calculations of interest and discount are, however, 
almost invariably made by bankers by the aid of 
" Interest Tables," and the clerk will very seldom find 
it necessary to have recourse to the above-mentioned 
method. 

It may not be generally known that any rate per 
cent, can be reduced to 5 per cent, by a very simple 
calculation, which, as it may sometimes prove useful, 
we will describe. 

Where the rate is without fractional parts, it is only 
necessary to multiply the number of days by the rate 
and take 5 per cent, upon a fifth part of the amount, 
thus : 

Thirty-five days on ;^5oo, at 4 per cent , would be 
equal to 140 days on ;£ 100, at 5 per cent. 
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The following examples will illustrate the method by 
which rates, involving fractional parts of a pound, can 
be reduced to the uniform rate of 5 per cent. 

1st. Thirty-five days on ;£5oo, at 3^^ per cent., would 
be equal to 245 days on ;^ 50 at 5, the number of days 
being multiplied by double the rate, and the amount 
divided by 10. 

2nd. Thirty-five days on ;£5oo, at 2 J, would give 315 
days on £2^^ at 5, the days being multiplied by four 
times the rate, and the amount divided by 20. 

3rd. If the rate includes an eighth, the rate would be 
multiplied by 8, and the am^ount divided by 40, and so 
pn with any other rate which contains fractional parts. 

-I 

To calculate Interest on Current Accounts. 

Having fully described the way in which the debtor 
and creditor products of an interest-bearing current 
account are carried out in the ledger, when referring 
to the Current Account Ledger y it is only necessary 
for us here to explain the manner of calculating the 
interest on the products. The best method is the one 
just described for calculating the discount on bills. 
The debtor and creditor products (being the amounts 
multiplied by the days which intervene between each 
operation) should be multiplied by double the rate per 
cent., and divided by 73,000 for a quotient, and this 
quotient can then be valued mentally, as already 
explained. The ordinary interest tables will not 
enable a person to ascertain the value of these pro- 
ducts; but "decimal interest tables" are published, 
which afford the information required, should the 
tables be thought more convenient than the method 
above described, which is almost universally the case. 

In calculating the interest due on current accounts, 
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*' The circulation of cheap works is now enormous, and the low price marvelloiif . • 'i r may 
suffice to mention such as the half-orown Tolumes of Messrs. Houlston and Wright. 
—Loan Bbocoham at the Social Science Congress at Edinburgh, 7th October, 1863. 

" A Series of impretending and pleasing Volumes well worth obtaining.'*— Black wood* a 
Magazimb. 

1. Enquire Within upon ByerytMng. «». 6d. 

2. The Interview, a companion to " Enquire within." 2s. 6d. 

3. The Comer CuphoarcL a Family Repository. Zs. 6d. 

4. The Practical Housewife. Domestic Economy. 2s. 6d. 

5. The Family Saye-AIL Seoondaiy cookery. ds. 6(1. 

6. Notices to Correspondents. ss. ea. 

7 How a Fenny hecame a Thousand Founds. is. ea. 

Life Doubled hy the Economy of Time. is. ed. 

The two Works together. 2s. ed. 

8. The Biblical Season Why : sacred History. 2s. ed. 

9. The EeaSOn Why : General science. 2s. 6d. 

10. The Housewife's Season Why : Domestic science. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Historical Season Why : English History. 2s. ed. 

12. The Season Why : statural History. 2s. ed 

13. The Season Why : Gardener's and Farmer's. 2s. Cd. 

14 & 15. Wonderful Things of All Nations. Two series. Each 2s. oa. 
16 to 18 Dictionary of Daily Wants, complete. 7s. ed. 

19 to 22. Dictionary of TJseful Knowledge, complete. los. od 
23&24. DictionaryofMedical& Surgical Knowledge, complete. 5s! 
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STANDARD WORKS 

ON 

COOKEBY, CAHVING, ETC. 



The DB. EITOHINEB'S COOK'S Price 

A en ORACLE. 424 pages. Containing Be- <iJi:^^ Qi,nij-«a 

lOUTH ceipts for plain SokeiT on the moBt Five Shillings. 

Thousaxxd. economical plan. Half>oound. 



The THE DIOTIONABY OF DAILY ^"^^ 

^r\(\^ry WANTS. 1160 pages. By the Author Seven Shillings 
1 yjyJl Jtl of "Enquire WiUiin." Half-bound. o^d Sirnence 

Thousand, ^ 

The THE WIFE'S OWN BOOK OF Price 

1 R^« COOKEBY. leoo Original Ecceipts. rphree Shillings 
1 OTM <^<l many useful Hints on Domestic . m. "^ 

Thousand. Economy. Half-bound. and Sixpence. 

' The THE PBACTICAL HOUSEWIFE : Price 

^ r,^_^ a complete Domestic EncyclopsBdia. 

1 OTH 864 pages. By the Author of *< Enquire Half a Grown. 

Thousand. Within." Cloth. 



The THE HOUSEWIFE'S SEASON Price 

^ ^ WHY— DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 864 —„,- ^ r.-^«.- 

1 UTH Pagw- Many hundreds of intelligible Half a Crown. 

Thousand. Beceipts for the duties the Housewife * 

has to perform. By the Author of 
"Enquire Within." Cloth. 



The SOCIAL ETIQUETTE, TABLE Price 

/, OBSEBVANCES, THE ART OF „. - ^ 

4th COOKEBY, AND HINTS ON Eighteenpence. 

Thousand. CABVING. 260 pages. Cloth. 



The THE SHILLING KITCHINEE5 Price 

A n or, Oracle of Cookery for the Million, ^ „, .„ . 

1 UTH with Dr. KiTCHiiTEB'i celebrated a^^ One Shilling. 

Thousand. ^..,^®'^*;Hv ?/S. J?*^®"- ?^, 

Editors of the "Dictionary of 

Wants." Boards. 
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